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NINETEEN- TWELVE. A PRESIDENTIAL 
YEAR. 





At the present time it is a common thing to speak of 
a bad business year and a presidential election year in the 
same sentence. It has become common because poor busi- 
ness in some lines has been synonymous with “election 
year” so long as to almost become a habit. 

Why it should continue to be necessary to have these 
untoward business conditions during the year preceding 
the presidential election is not quite clear. Would it not 
be inealtulably better if the presidents of these United 
States were allowed to serve only one term and fo make 
that term approximately the same length as the present 
two terms? If it was a constitutional law that a president, 
when elected to office, should serve for, say, eight or ten 
years, and thereafter be inelligible, he would, when elected, 
have no thought or object in view other than to make for 
himself a lasting reputation for good work accomplished. 
While under the present conditions, when a new candidate 
is seated in the president’s chair, the thought at once oe- 
eurs to him to so shape his course, that he may secure re- 
election four years later. If this thought could be con- 
fined to the president, the harm would not be so great, 
but the party leaders responsible for the election of this 
particular man, at once proceed to plan for his succession 
and to resort to all means at their command to make the 
thought an action and to bring that action to a successful 
eonelusion. 

It is quite true that even with the one term plan, we 
would experience this same business upheaval at election 
time, but we would at least reduce the frequeney of its re- 
currence. Inasmuch as the two-term plan for presidents 
is already in existence, the evils arising therefrom must be 
met as best they may and every textile manufaeturer 
should work in unison with his fellows to bring about in 
the end a brighter and more optimistic business feeling 
in his special line and they should use as far as possible, 
their combined influence on national legislation, thereby 
inducing, at least to some extent, a better business out- 
look. 

This year, as a presidential year, has already been 
relegated by many manufacturers to the “bad year” list. 
This has been done beeause many of the prominent mem- 
bers of both parties are utilizing the question of tariff 
revision as political ammunition. Corron has long ad- 
voeated the removal of the tariff question from the political 
arena and the appointment of a permanent non-partisan 
tariff commission. That the majority of cotton manu- 
facturers are supporting Corron in this position is evi- 
dent from the results shown in the recent ballot published 
in the November issue, when 86.1 per cent of the votes 
east were in favor of the establishment of a permanent 
tariff commission. There is no question as to the honesty 
of purpose of the present tariff board. The work they 
are doing is along the right line, and if allowed to work 
in peace, and what is more important, if the work they 
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have already done and are now doing is recognized by 
the present session of Congress and utilized in the prepa- 
ration of future tariff bills, the business of the country 
will undoubtedly assume a more normal condition in spite 
of the coming presidential election. 

One incontrovertable fact and a fact that is fully 
recognized by all thinking men, is that the American 
people, accustomed to the comforts and privileges accru- 
ing from a protective tariff, would not willingly go back 
to a situation similar to that which they are wont to 
classify as the pauper labor condition of Europe. There 
the working classes live under entirely different condi- 
tions from the American working man. Conditions, which 
if brought to America would place the working class of 
this country in a position which, compared with their 
present mode of living, would be existence only. 

If the living conditions in other countries are on a 
par with the living conditions in the United States, why 
do millions of working people from those countries an- 
nually emigrate to America? If the purchasing power 
of their small pittance of wages is equal to the purchasing 
power of the larger wages of the American working man, 
why do they not aspire to and acquire the same environ- 
ment at home as they secure after coming here? If the 
wages of the American working man is entirely dissipated 
by the high cost of living, as freetraders would have us 
believe, how ean the poor foreign immigrant land in this 
country with $25.00 and a bundle of clothing, and in a 
few years own his own home? There are many Swedish 
people in some towns in New England, for example, who 
buy lots, build homes and pay for them with only $250 
actual cash for the first payment, and after a short period 
of a few years their title to the home is made free and 
clear by their accumulated savings. This is not uncom- 
mon; many instances may be cited in any town carrying 
a fairly large proportion of Swedish population. If 
they could do as well at home, why do they come to 
America? Immigrants from other nations could be cited 
in like manner; in every case, each in his peculiar class, 
succeeds to higher prosperity than he eould hope to 
achieve at home. When, for comparison, have American 
workmen emigrated to Europe under promise of better 
conditions there? -. 

The final disposition of this whole question must rest 
with the people and history has proven that so long as 
the technical or theoretical positions of the free trade en- 
thusiasts remains tenable, the country cannot hope to escape 
the disastrous results of tariff tinkering. There are still 
so many people, with due apologies to Speaker Clark, 
that come “from Missouri,” that freetraders, whether 
taking that stand from personal opinion or for political 
purposes, are yet certain of securing more or less followers. 

In order to seeure a better understanding of the theory 
of protection, careful attention should be given to the ar- 
ticle appearing in this issue, entitled “Benign Protection.” 
Its author, Mr. Simons, has given the study of this sub- 
ject practically all his time and thought for several years, 
and the challenge he issues gives believers in free trade 
a chance to refute his statements should they deem this 
possible. Corron invites diseussion on both sides of this 
subject, particularly as applied to textiles. 

Another feature of the year will be the fourth annual 
convention of the Southern Commercial Congress, to be 
held at Nashville, Tenn., on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
April. President Fletcher, in his article in this issue, per- 
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sonally urges all Southern cotton manufacturers to be 
present at’this conference. One particularly pleasing fea- 
ture about this meeting is that it follows immediately after 
the annual convention of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is to be held in Washington on 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of April. This will allow the many 
members wishing to attend the Nashville convention to 
do so in a body, which will increase its social as well as 
its business value. It is probable that President Fletcher 
will also present a formal invitation to the Association 
sometime during the convention, which will be at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C. In this connection, it is of 
interest to note that the proceedings of the third annual 
convention of the Southern Commercial Congress, which 
was held in Atlanta in Mareh, 1911, has been published in 
book form. This book is briefly reviewed in another part 
of this issue. 

The question of export trade in cotton textiles is another 
of the paramount issues of the year. It is a question that 
is being discussed with more and more interest as the day 
for the opening of the Panama Canal draws nearer; and 
as the fact becomes more deeply impressed upon the minds 
of all manufacturers, that in order to have more equitable 
business conditions year after year, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to so broaden the avenues of trade, that local political 
or other disturbances in any one country will not imme- 
diately cause demoralized and deflated market conditions 
for the products of American textile manufacturers. 

This is the salient theme in the article in this issue by 
John Barrett, entitled “The South and Latin America.” 
After dealing with the statistical features of the Latin- 
American trade, Mr. Barrett sums up the matter and says: 
“With the opening of the Panama Canal the trade of 
5,000 miles of Pacific coast line of South America belongs 
to you, cotton manufacturers of the South, and with that 
opening should be ushered in a period of prosperity for 
your section unprecedented in the commercial history of the 
world.” 

Huntington Wilson, in his article on “Markets for Amer- 
iean Textiles,” also emphasizes this unfortunate failure on 
the part of American merchants and manufacturers to se- 
eure their proportionate part of the world’s immense trade 
in manufactures of cotton. Moreover, Col. Lowry again 
touches this same subject from a banker’s standpoint and 
declares that the need of foreign markets is the result of a 
condition and not a theory, and that in order to reap the 
full benefit therefrom it will be necessary to establish an 
American merchant marine that is worthy of the name. 

The moment it became evident that a large crop of cot- 
ton was to be harvested during 1911, the cotton producers 
of the South organized a holding movement in an endeavor 
to secure a better price for their staple crop. There were 
many opinions expressed both for and against this move- 
ment, and in regard to the probable positions that would 
be taken by the spinners on this subject. In the article, 
“Equalizing Cotton Prices,” in this issue, Lewis W. Parker 
outlines his position on this important question and gives 
his views of the relation of the cotton manufacturers to 
this holding movement in cotton. 

The question of warehouses brought out so strongly 
by Mr. Parker is a timely one, as they are not only needed 
to induee storage during periods of large yield, as he sug- 
gests, but at the present time large quantities of cotton 
are being stored under the very worst circumstances; some- 
times with no shelter whatever, which will result in a large 
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percentage of damaged cotton to the spinner as a final out- 
come. 

What Southern railways are doing to advance the in- 
dustrial development of the South as a section is outlined 
in the articles by President Finley of the Southern Railway, 
and Vice-President Lawton of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. The subjects treated by each are assuming national 
importance, and will be live issues during this and future 
years. 

“The undrained Empire of the Soath” might better be 
referred to as the undrained empire of the nation. While 
the sixteen states that might be termed Southern, contain 
within their borders 44,282,500 acres of swamp land; still 
there remains 30,259,200 acres to be divided among the 
other sections of the country. This question of drainage 
is absolutely a non-sectional problem, inasmuch as every 
state in the Union except five will be benefited. 

M. C. Leighton, in the November issue of The World’s 
Work, presented an attractive illustration of the ultimate 
value of this great work when it shall finally be accom- 
plished. He said: “Let us now consider the individual. 
Forty acres of reclaimed swamp are ample to support a 
family. A tract of 74,000,000 acres divided into 40-acre 
farms, means 1,850,000 farms. If the average farmer’s 
family has $350 a year to spend, the total annual purchas- 
ing power of all these would be nearly $650,000,000. Ask 
the merchants and manufacturers of the country how they 
would regard a new field of business aggregating even 
half this sum a year? 

“Swamp land that will not make a gross return of $50 
per acre annually is very poor. Seventy-four million acres 
at that rate will yield $3,700,000,000. Reduce this figure 
one-half, if you please, and what an addition we should 
still have to our annual wealth production! The very old 
economic principle holds here—that increased population 
with increased production means increased wealth, the bene- 
fits of which cannot be confined to any one place or to any 
one class. 

“The greater number of drainage propositions that have 
been suggested have been conceived in too small a way. 
Our swamp lands will, for the most part, continue to be 
a curse until some authority with a broad horizon and long 
foresight shall attack the problem in a grown man’s fash- 
ion.” 

This authority has been found in the person of Alex- 
ander R. Lawton, and his suggestions on “Drainage in the 
Cotton Belt” in this issue, will be read with widespread 
interest. 

Not least in importance to the textile manufacturers, 
is a discussion of what our greatest textile competitors, the 
English mills, are doing. Mr. Jordan, who spent practical- 
ly the entire summer among the British manufacturers, 
diseusses the use of American cotton in English mills and 
makes many comparisons between American and English 
practice. 

The recent adjustment of freight rates for cotton goods 
in South Carolina will probably result in better storage 
warehouse facilities in Charleston, and will no doubt ma- 
terially assist in increasing the value of that port to the 
Southern states. The steady increase of business trans- 
acted through Southern ports during the last few years has 
opened the eyes of the whole nation to the fact that the 
South has already become “A Greater South.” But having 
now become firmly seated in the saddle, this record of pro- 
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gress will go on and on until that time shall be reached, 
when with swamps and low-lands drained; with the “waste 
places’”’thickly populated by the tide 6f immigration now 
trending in this direction; with numberless industrial plants 
shipping their manufactured products through these same 
Southern ports to the East and through the canal to the 
West; with an American merchant marine moving these 
vast quantities of Southern manufactured products in 
American bottoms; with these ship loads of American pro- 
duets passing through the Canal under the American flag 
at a minimum toll rate or free; then, may we truly say, 
and say with pride, that we have a still greater South, and 
that we are helping to make through that greater South, 
the greatest Nation of the world. 

Let us lay aside all sectionalism! Let us lay aside all 
party polities and policies! Let us lay aside all individual 
ambitions, and standing shoulder to shouljer, show the 
North, the East, and the West that the entire South, the 
political South as well as the industrial South, stands solid- 
ly with them for a greater South and for a greater Nation. 


THE EFFECT OF AN EXPORT TAX. 


As the greater part of tin mined in the Malay Peninsula 
eventually reaches the United States, a big saving would be 
gained, not only in freight but in intermediate commission 
charges levied in London, if it was smelted and shipped 
direct to America. At present the major part of the smelt- 
ing industry is in the hands of the Straits Trading Co. and 
the Eastern Smelting Co. 78 per cent of the tin of the 
Malay Peninsula, however, is mined by the Chinese. One 
of the many small islands located near the Peninsula could 
be purchased and a smelter erected thereon, so that the 
necessary isolation could be enforced. 

It is understood that an attempt was made twelve years 
ago by American capitalists to secure control of the tin 
market by the purchase of the crude tin which was to be 
shipped to America and smelted here. The proposition 
however, was abandoned because of the imposition of a 
heavy export duty on the article. It is not probable that the 
same difficulty would be encountered by the method as above 
outlined. 


In view of the fact that 78 per cent of the tin is mined 
by the Chinese, a large portion of this could no ‘doubt be 
diverted to the American smelter by giving the principal 
Chinese mine owners shares in the establishment, and thus 
making the suecess of the firm of equal interest to the 
miners. If, thereafter, the Government decided to impose 
a heavy export duty, the burden of this duty would fall on 
the shoulders of the present smelting companies as well as 
the American company, as a discriminating tax could hard- 
ly be imposed. 


A new company has been formed recently in Bangkok 
for cotton growing in Siam. A vast area is being opened 
up for the purpose at Tap-Quang, a district about halfway 
between Kroat and Bangkok. The crop already planted is 
thriving wonderfully. 


American exports this year up to November Ist ag- 
gregated $1,636,483,562. Manufactured goods continue 
gaining. 
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BENIGN PROTECTION. 


A Study of the Tariff—Its Relation to the Prosperity of the American People and 
the_Civilized World—Are there Two Sides to this Question ? 


(Contributed to Corton.) 
BY FRED W. SIMONS, FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA., EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1911.) 


, 


[This is a presentation of the principles of a protective tariff from a new angle and will be followed later by 


a more complete discussion. 
may review and answer them in his later papers. 


the better. 


nings Bryan to the printer's devil in the office of the Commoner. 


What the author really desires is criticism of the arguments advanced in order that he 
The more able the criticism and the more prominent the critics, 


They are all challenged from Speaker Clark to the page boys of the Capitol, and from William Jen- 


Mr. Simons has no political or literary ambi- 


tions to gratify and no axes of any kind to grind. He simply desires an opportunity to present what he believes 
to be true about a very important public question and to debate with his critics any points on which their opinions 


do not coincide.—Editor. | 


President Taft told the country (I believe in one of his 
earlier messages to Congress) that the principal use or 
purpose of the tariff was to col- 
lect revenue for the government. 
In a later communication, urging 
expedition in the work of revising 
the tariff, he estimated the loss 
accruing to the country from tariff 
uneertainty at $1,000,000 a day. 

If Mr. Taft was correct in 
these two statements, should he 
not advocate the total abolition of 
the tariff, in order to be logical? 
If the principal virtue of the tar- 
iff consists of its efficiency as a 
method of taxation has it any 
merit at all? Can a system of 
taxation which produces a reve- 
nue of less than a million dollars 
a day, and which is of such a sin- 
ister character that it cannot be 
considered in Congress without 
eausing a loss of a_ million 
dollars a day and without shak- 
ing the business of the entire 
country to its very foundations, 
be said to have any merit at all? 
Could any more objectionable 
system be devised? Yet Mr. 
Taft’s estimate of the loss is a 
conservative one. What the coun- 
try really lost by reason of the recent tariff agitation and 
revision is the difference in value between the wealth that 
has been produced by the American people since the tariff 
agitation began and the wealth they would have produced 
had there been no tariff agitation. It is impossible to state 
even approximately what that loss amounts to, but it may 
safely be estimated in billions of dollars, and it is still 
going on. 

If the tariff does not confer benefits upon the people 
of this country that are of infinitely greater value 
then any particular’ system of taxation possibly could be, 
then why not wipe such vicious, destructive business- 
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paralyzing law forever from our national statute books? 

No faet of history is more thoroughly authenticated 
than that this country has made 
material progress unparalleled 
both in magnitude and rapidity 
under a policy of protection, and 
the higher the tariff has been the 
greater has been the prosperity. 
Yet the advocates of free trade 
deny the connection between the 
protection and the prosperity 
simply because we have no text- 
book defining exactly what that 
connection is, and insist because 
they cannot see the logical expla- 
nation that the facts are not as 
they appear, and that we have 
made progress not because of 
protection, but in spite of it. 

Human nature is very scep- 
tical in regard to phenomena it 
does not understand; we are all 
“from Missouri,” and insist that 
“you must show me;” we don’t 
like circumstantial evidence, be it 
never so conclusive, but demand 
to know the why and wherefore, 
and unless a satisfactory and con- 
vineing explanation is forthcom- 
ing we are apt to deny the ev- 
idence of our own senses. 

There is no denying the fact that the English-speaking 
people are about evenly divided upon the tariff question, 
and that amongst the free traders are many men of great 
learning and intelligence who teach and believe that pro- 
tection is nothing but a quack medicine; it is therefore 
distinetly up to protectionists to produce their recipe. 

If there is a fatal defect in the free trade theory, a 
defeet which renders that theory inconsistent with material 
progress, and, therefore, inapplicable as a national policy, 
what is that defect? If the great prosperity this country 
has enjoyed has been contingent upon the high tariff pol- 
icy it has heretofore pursued, what is the explanation of 
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that fact? What rational explanation can be given to the 
claim that it is possible to promote the progress of the 
human race, or any part of it, by restricting international 
commerce ? 

What is the net result of protection? The people of 
the United States need to know, more than they need 
to know anything else of an economic character, the effect 
of a protective tariff upon the industrial life and material 
prosperity of the nation. What is that effect? 

The Tariff-Free Trade problem is not a small one; on 
the contrary it is so large and so complicated that it has 
for years been a battleground for the brightest intellects 
of both England and America—and the end is not yet. 
Men of unquestioned ability, intelligence and honesty may 
differ and do differ in regard to it, and big minds have be- 
come confused and lost in the mazes and intricacies of the 
problem. 

All attempts to elucidate the question by trying to 
trace the effects of protection in specifie instances, for the 
purpose of proving its application either beneficial or in- 
jurious only tend to complicate the problem and confuse 
the mind. They all deal with side issues, or at least with 
sub-issues. The real question is one of sum total, of ag- 
gregate, and of net results, not to any particular individ- 
uals, but to the nation as a whole. 

We find maniy leading advocates both of protection and 
free trade distorting facts and misquoting history; both 
sides profess to appeal to the judgment of the intelligent 
voter—and neither of them do any such thing. They argue 
their cause like paid attorneys, skillfully enlarging upon 
every circumstance favorable to their side of the question 
and ignoring or ridiculing every fact or argument brought 
forward by the opposition if they are unable to answer it 
by sound logic. If we are to reach sound conclusions, 
however, such important questions should be approached 
in a spirit of inquiry and not in a spirit of contention. 

One of the greatest impediments to the progress of the 
world is'that most of us lack the judicial temperament; we 
are good lawyers—good advocates—but we become special 
pleaders just as soon as self-interest appears to offer us 
a retainer; then we see only one side of the question and 
the other side becomes an abomination and a erime, and 
we lustily declare “the whole system is vicious.” Nor is it 
necessary that self-interest should move us to thus arbitra- 
rily array ourselves on the one side or the other of a great 
question; we take snap judgments and render decisions 
without due consideration of all the evidence. Is it right 
that one man should own another as he owns a house? It 
cost years of bitter wrangling and a million lives to find 
the answer to that simple question, not because of mental 
-or moral obtuseness, but because through the bias of self- 
interest and the prejudice of ambition the national mind 
lost its equilibrium and failed to approach the problem in 
a judicial mood. Yes, we lack the judicial temperament. 

There is just one thing that has prevented free trade 
doctrines and principles from spreading over the length 
and breadth of the United States with such overwhelming 
foree as to overthrow the party of protection at the polls 
and plunge the country anew into an era of low tariff 
policy if not of freee trade. That one thing is not the skill 
with which protectionists have promulgated and defended 
their principles, but the fact that prosperity has waited as 
-& hand-maid on the nation while we have maintained a 
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high tariff and deserted us when we have shown a disposi- 
tion to abandon the protective principle. 

There is just one thing that has prevented the doctrines 
and principles of protection from becoming almost uni- 
versal, not only in America, but also in Great Britain. 
That one thing is not the skill with which Free Traders 
have promulgated and defended their principles, but the 
fact that for fifty years Great Britain, under the applica- 
tion of a free trade policy, had every other nation on earth 
hopelessly distanced in both manufactures and commerce. 
All of which goes to show the value of experience as a 
teacher and the folly of regarding a question of . policy 
as a question of moral principle. 

Free trade or protection is not a moral question at all 
excepting as all questions are moral questions in the last 
analysis. It is simply a question of business policy—of 
national business policy. One policy may be right for one 
and another policy right for another nation; and 
one policy may be right for a nation at one 
period of its history and wrong for it at an- 
other period of its history. Is it a reasonable proposi- 
tion that six millions of electors out of a possible fourteen 
millions in this country should consistently and _persist- 
ently vote for a policy in favor of which no reasonable 
arguments can be advanced? Is it reasonable that a ques- 
tion of policy which has been the subject of national and 
international wrangling for more than half a century has 
only one rational side to it? 

There are distinctly two sides to the question. A man 
may be a free trader without being a fool. A man may be 
a protectionist without being a thief; but a man cannot 
be both a protectionist and a free trader at one and the 
same time. 


It is no use attacking the free traders with ridicule 
and charging that they have no rational tenable theory 
as a basis for the principles they profess. They have a 
rational, well-constructed, logical theory. If it is an 
incorrect theory it is because it is based upon incomplete 
data and fails to take cognizance of some vital determin- 
ing fact. When the free trader advances the argument 
that if you can buy goods cheaper than you ean make 
them it is to your advantage to buy them; it is easier to 
ridicule than to refute his assertion. Yet it is necessary 
to refute his assertion in order to substantiate the claim 
that the country as a whole benefits by protection. 


The protectionist admits that the tariff is a tax, but 
says the foreign manufacturer pays it. The foreigner 
must have a very nice profit if he can afford to pay a tax 
of from 25 per cent. to 200 per eent. It is quite clear that 
he makes some goods at least for much less than nothing 
—certainly he does; pauper labor, you know. 


I see a sound argument against protection in the elaim 
that it cannot be made equitable to all the varied interests 
of the country, that some people profit from protection 
more than others, and that some people profit at the ex- 
pense of others. This argument applies with particular 
force in a country like our own where all men are entitled 
by law to equal rights, and none to special privileges. Again 
the free trader argues that a protective tariff is class legis- 
lation taxing the entire consuming public for the benefit 
of those engaged in the industry protected; that the tax 
is collected whether any goods are imported or not, and 
that the amount of the tax is the exact difference between 
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the high price the people pay for the goods and the low 
price they would be able to purchase them for if no tariff 
existed. 

Again they say, how can any possible benefit accrue 
to the nation from prohibiting or restraining commercial 
relations with other peoples—“a fair exchange is no rob- 
bery.” If one party wishes to buy and the other wishes 
to sell and they ean fix on a price satisfactory to both, is 
it not mutually advantageous for them to trade? Then 
they will add that we have the greatest country in the 
world and the greatest natural resources and advantages; 
that we are the most energetic, most industrious, most 
ingenious and most resourceful people on earth, and that 
therefore we ought to be able and would be able, to meet 
all comers in every department of human endeavor. 

Arguments like these cannot be treated with disdain or 
answered by ridicule. They may be sophisticated, but if 
so it is not because they are either irrational or illogical. 
I trust the foregoing remarks will convince my good free 
trade friends that I wish to deal with this question impar- 
tially, and am quite willing to give full weight to every 
evidence and every argument they can advance in favor of 
their theories. Nevertheless, I believe that free trade would 
absolutely destroy the greater number of the industries of 
this country and would plunge the entire nation into a 
period of distress and suffering without parallel in modern 
history. 

And further, I believe that the industrial segregation 
of the great nations of the world is essential not only to 
the best interests of the more advanced and prosperous 
nations, but also to the best interests of the laggards 
among the nations, in order that each may work out its 
own salvation. The word “protection” is a most happy 
one, for we need not strain its meaning in order to make it 
cover as with a mantle every argument it is necessary to 
set forth in order to fully justify the application of the 
principle. A protective tariff is necessary for this country 
and for others, in order to preserve from destruction the 
progress made by the people in their emancipation from 
industrial servitude. 

There ean be only one valid reason, one justifying plea, 
for the imposition of a protective tariff. That reason— 
that plea—must be the substantiated assertion that a protec- 
tive policy will work for the betterment of the condition 
of the great majority of the people of the country. More- 
over, even that plea will fail for moral reasons if it can 
be shown that by adopting a protective policy this country 
will work injury to the world at large; because if civiliza- 
tion amounts to anything, nations must be subject to the 
same moral laws as individuals. 

One man’s liberty ends when it infringes upon the 
rights of another, and one nation has no right to work 
injury to another. Will the protective principle measure 
up to the standard thus indicated? Will it stand analysis 
and prove to be not only advantageous but righteous and 
moral? I believe it will. If so, we must draw the same 
distinction between the honest principles of protection and 
the dishonest protectionists that we draw between figures 
that won’t lie and liars that will figure. 

The age in which we live is the most progressive in the 
history of the world. The human race as a whole is expe- 
riencing a quickening of its faculties, moral, mental and 
physical, such as has never before taken place. Nations 
that heretofore have been regarded as semi or wholly bar- 





baric are demanding recognition in a manner not to be 
denied, and untold millions of human beings who have 
never been accustomed to even the necessities of western 
civilization are eager to put their services into the labor 
markets of the world. 

What does it all mean? It means that the labor of 
America must either compete with the labor of the world 
or be protected from it. If it elects to compete, it must 
take its chanees and subject itself to all the vicissitudes 
and fluctuations that affect the world’s markets. If it 
elects to be protected, it must be content to rely almost 
exclusively upon the home market, excepting where great 
economy in production is made possible by natural ad- 
vantages. 

The impracticability of free trade and the necessity for 
protection may be predicated upon a careful consideration 
of the industrial and social conditions existing throughout 
the civilized world. The material progress of the world is 
nothing more nor less than the passing from conditions 
under which labor does not receive its just reward to condi- 
tions under which it does receive it. The progress made 
in this proeess of industrial emancipation by the various 
nations of the world is not uniform, and protection is nee- 
essary in order to prevent the exploiting of labor that does 
not receive proper compensation to the grievous injury of 
labor that has, in a large measure, been emancipated from 
that condition. 

The prosperity of the civilized world must henceforth 
and forever rest upon the prosperity of labor, and no more 
important duty devolves upon the various governments 
than to proteet their citizens and subjects in the God-given 
morally inalienable right to seeure to themselves the largest 
possible returns for their energy and enterprise and indus- 
try. The determining of values is not an arbitrary proce- 
dure, and the government ean no more fix the price of labor 
or the value of the products of labor than it could fix the 
price of silver bullion, but the government can restrict or 
prohibit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
thereby preventing the industrial conditions existing in for- 
eign countries from being a factor in determining the value 
of labor and its products in the United States. 

The fight between free trade and protection is nothing 
more nor less than a battle in the war for the emancipation 
of labor, and a protective tariff is nothing more nor less 
than a rampart erected to stake fast the progress already 
made and to permit of further advances along the line of 
securing to labor what justly belongs to it, viz: the largest 
possible share of the wealth it produces. 

Protection is in effect a mutual agreement entered into 
by the American people, executed by the National Govern- 
ment on their behalf in obedience to a mandate of the ma- 
jority, and so in conformity with our scheme of govern- 
ment. It binds all people in the country not to purchase 
the products of foreign labor under certain prescribed 
penalties, to be forfeited to the government and used in 
liquidating the expenses thereof. 

The advantage secured to the American people by this 
agreement is that it places them in a position to seeure for 
their labor, compensation based upon their own estimate 
of its dignity and value, regulated only by their own com- 
petition and free from molestation by the exploiters of 
labor which has not yet learned to secure the compensation 
to which it is entitled. 

All that the people of this country need in order to 
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secure to themselves permanent uninterrupted and ever- 
increasing prosperity is to be permitted to pursue the even 
tenor of their way, attending to the business of producing 
whatever they need or desire to possess, and fixing values 
by their own competition without molestation by extraneous 
influences, which would disturb the values so established. 

That the American people should determine for them- 
selves the value of their own labor and its products is as 
necessary to their industrial independence and prosperity 
as it is necessary for them to make and enforce their own 
laws, in order to preserve their right to self-government 
and political independence as a great nation. 

The industrial segregation of the great nations of the 
world is as indispensable to the cause of human progress 
as is their political segregation, and free trade, if univers- 
ally applied, would bring about a condition of chaos in the 
industrial world analogous to that which an attempt at 
universal government would bring about in the political 
world. 

President Taft, in disclaiming any thought of annexing 
Canada, declared that “the United States has all it ean 
attend to with the territory it is now governing,” and he 
might have added, with an even greater emphasis, that the 
United States has all it ean attend to with the competition 
furnished by the ninety millions of its own people. 

The industrial world is as big and unwieldly as the po- 
litieal world, and industrial segregation is necessary to 
enable each great nation to work out its own industrial 
salvation and solve the many great social problems depend- 
ing thereon. 

Protection will not make the people prosperous, but it 
will permit them to make themselves prosperous. It will 
relieve them from the malignant, paralyzing  in- 
fluence of the evil industrial conditions at present pre- 
vailing elsewhere throughout the world, and which, unre- 
stricted, commercial intercourse would tie like a millstone 
around the neek of American labor. Nothing ean maintain 
stability of values for the products of labor except stabil- 
ity in the price of labor, and nothing ean maintain sta- 
bility in the price of the labor unless stability in 
the price of the products of labor is maintained. 
That is the reason why the people of this country cannot 
waver for an instant in their allegiance to the policy of pro- 
tection without inducing an attack of St. Vitus’ dance and 
paralyzing business. Under a policy of protection the mar- 
ket value of labor has increased, and as a consequence the 
market value of the products of labor has increased. Val- 
ues in this country, therefore, are sustained by protection. 
Political economists will tell us that the value of labor and 
its products so maintained is artificial, and I presume it 
is; and by the same process of reasoning I conclude that 
the 15 to 35 cents per day paid to the skilled labor of the 
Orient is on a perfectly natural basis—a rock-bottom basis, 
in fact. ; 

But says the free trader, “Protection is basically 
wrong; wrong from the ground up; you can’t tax a people 
into prosperity, can you?” 

No, my friend, you can’t; but you have gotten two 
problems mixed up. Protection is one thing, and taxation, 
either by a tariff or any other method, is another; and the 
sooner the publie mind clearly distinguishes the difference 
between them and deals with them separately the sooner the 
issue between free trade and protection will be decided 
upon its merits and finally disposed of. 
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A tariff is a protective tariff just to the extent that it re- 
stricts or prohibits the importation of the products of for- 
eign labor that would be competitive with the products of 
American labor if imported, and it is not a fully protective 


tariff unless it is practically prohibitive. We have never 
had a tariff that has been fully protective except as to a 
few of the schedules, and, of course, there cannot be such 
a thing as a free trade tariff, since if you have a tariff at 
all you don’t have free trade. Every tariff is a tariff for 
revenue to the extent that under it duties are collected upon 
imports and a tariff for protection to the extent that it re- 
stricts imports of competitive merchandise. 

What a protective tariff does, and all it does, is to keep 
the producers of the protected country clear of foreign 
competition, and the whole tariff question, tried on its mer- 
its, is simply the problem whether it is to our advantage to 
attempt competition with the whole world, or to close our 
ports to foreign competitors and go it alone. 

This country ought to have such protection as will en- 
tirely eliminate foreign competition upon all merchandise 
that can be produced here with as little expenditure of 
human effort as is required to produce it anywhere else; 
and it is going to have such protection. The only question 
is, how long will it take the people to learn the necessity 
for such protection; how many more tariff reform move- 
ments with their destructive paralyzing effects are they 
going to stand? 

The element in business most essential to prosperity 
is stability of values. In this country values rest upon the 
tariff wall as a house rests upon its foundation. Monkey 
with the foundations of a house, either in whole or in part, 
and most people are going to walk on the other side of the 
street. Monkey with the tariff or threaten to monkey with 
it and every competent business man is going to get under 
cover; he may be a free trade merchant howling for tariff 
reform, but if he thinks there is the remotest chance of 
getting what he is shouting for he immediately loses confi- 
dence in values and buys only to cover immediate require- 
ments, the result being unsatisfactory business conditions 
such as exist at the present time. 

Fifty years of such progress as this country made dur- 
ing the life of the Dingley bill would carry the whole na- 
tion to a condition of prosperitiy such as the most visionary 


of Socialists never even dreamed of. But the peo- 
ple will have none of it. They have been lured 
by a false light into a false position. The  the- 


ory that protection is like a high-potency medicine to 
be administered only in certain carefully prescribed quan- 
tities and increased or decreased according to the symptoms 
manifested by the patient, is more dangerous to the pros- 
perity of the country than the free trade theory itself; 
because the latter theory would immediately explode if ap- 
plied, whereas the evil effects of the former would not be 
so violently manifested and might for years eat like a 
cancer into the business vitals of the country without the 
people awakening to the real cause of the trouble. 


The Russian Department of Agriculture has elaborated 
and will submit to the Council of Ministers a proposed law 
governing private irrigation enterprises in Turkestan. These 
rules stipulate the conditions under which Government lands 
will be allotted to private persons for irrigation and opera- 
tion as well as the conditions for earrying out irrigation 
work on lands owned by private parties. 
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SOUTHERN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


The Field of Manufacturing now Wide Open—Last Fifty Years Progress a Guarantee 
of Strength—Scope of the Southern Commercial Congress. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY SENATOR DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, OF FLORIDA, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


CoTToN is a monthly journal devoted to the manufac- 
ture of textiles, and the January issue is a special issue 
devoted to the progress of the textile industry particularly 
in the Southern states. I have been requested to contrib- 
ute something on the general subject of some phases of 
Southern industrial development, and this gives’ eonsider- 
able latitude. 

Referring generally, in the outset to cotton the Census 
report, just out, shows that—for the year ending August 
31st, 1911, total distribution of cotton, (ineluding stocks 
held Sept. 1st, 1910), amounted to 
13,873,423 bales. We consumed 
by manufacture in cotton growing 
states, 2,327,487 bales, and in all 
other states 2,376,491 bales; there 
was destroyed by fire 12,000 bales, 
and exported 7,781,414 bales, and 
stocks held Aug. 3lst, 1911, 
amounted to 1,375,031 bales. 

We imported for year ending 
August 31st, 1911, 231,191 bales. 
Nearly all the cotton imported is 
Egyptian, which is used largely in 
the manufacture of thread, knit 
goods, and machine lace, and [Pe- 
ruvian, which is used as 2 substi- 
tute for wool in the tzanufacture 
of woolen goods. I is notice- 
able we only exported 17,797 lales 
of sea-island cotton that year, 
and the percentage of exports of 
this cotton seems to be decreasing, 
showing a larger use of it by our 
own mills. 

For the year 1911, our pro- 
duction was 11,965,962 bales. The 
cotton growing states consumed 
2,328,487 bales, as against 1,523,- 
168 in 1900; New England states, 
1,911,092 bales as against 1,909,498 
in 1900; all others, 465,399 bales as against 440,449 in 
1900. The active spindles were, in cotton growing states 
11,084,623 as against 4,367,638 in 1900; in New England 
states, 16,510,981 in 1911, as against 13,171,377 in 1900. 
These figures show a steady increase of manufacturing in 
the cotton growing states. The total value of domestic 
raw ‘cotton exported was, 1911, $585,318,809 as against 
$313,673,443 in 1901. 

The value of cotton goods of domestie manufacture 
exported during fiscal year 1911 amounted to $40,851,918. 


Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER. 


Over half of this was cotton cloth. Nearly half of the 
unbleached cloth (about half of all cloth), exported was 
taken by China. The dyed, colored and printed cloth went 
to Philippines, West Indies, Central and South America, 
and Canada. The total value of imports of cotton manu- 
factures into the United States amounted to $64,056,473— 
the largest part being laces, edgings, embroideries and the 
like. 

We ought to extend our markets in cotton manufac- 
Switzerland, Franee, Germany and the United 

Kingdom, in the order named, are 

evidently better able to make the 

materials which they export to 

this country, but there would ap- 

pear no good reason why we 

eould not manufacture them here. 

The countries named buy our raw 

cotton, manufacture the goods, 

ship them here, and notwithstand- 

ing the tariff duties, supply the 

demand to the extent mentioned. 

My readers will immediately 

grasp the intent of this general 

question. A raw product leaves 

behind it, for the general stimu- 

lation of business, only the wages 

and the rewards that are beld out 

for a limited amount, and gener- 

ally speaking, the erudest kind of 

labor. The raw product that is 

found in vegetable matter does 

not perhaps exhaust the South as 

much as the raw products found 

in the mineral matter; for the 

latter can never be replaced. But 

if a stir can be created in the 

t South relative to manufacturing 

vs and sending away finished arti- 

cles, there will then develop in 

and come to the South and re- 

main in it, for all time, in inereasing measure, the greater 

financial reward that is involved in the higher wages of the 

skilled labor, and the increased quantity of labor, needed 
to transform the raw product into finished shape. 

Our forests, our fields, our mines, give up their riches 
and we transport those riches far away. We have sold 
our timber lands at trifling prices years ago. We have, in 
some eases, been miners of our farms, taking everything 
out and putting nothing back. We have sold mineral lands 


for a song. 


tures. 
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These days we shall not see again, for there was a time 
when the South thought mainly in terms of agriculture, 
and the technical training and skill needed to transform 
and to manufacture was lightly considered. But such times 
of indifference and limited vision are past and are passing, 


and it is necessary that the mind of the South should be 
stirred to understand that if its men and its forces are not 
exerted towards technical use of what the South is and has, 
then the coming years will see the men of the South still 
struggling through failure to grasp the opportunities that 
have been sweeping by them, when they might otherwise 
be growing and prosperous. 
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There should be seen in the whole cotton industry, just 
I re- 
member well when the cotton seed were allowed to rot in 
the gin lot and be wasted. At times the trouble to haul 
them out and broad east them over the fields was taken, 


what is observed with referenee to the eotton seed. 


Wuy nor Manuractures or Corron, ALso? 


“THE Wori~p Must Come To tHE SourH ror Corron.” 


Courtesy of C. of Ga. Ry. Booklet “Alabama and Georgia.” 


and it was noticed better wheat grew where the cotton seed 


had been thrown. Cotton seed oil mills were built in the 
vicinity of the seed and behold the value of the seed today 
and all its products! 

It is quite a different thing whether the South receives 


seven hundred and fifty million dollars, the value of the 
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raw material, or several billions, the value of a good portion 
of the finished product, every year. 

Suppose our royal yellow pine trees were cut and loaded 
on trains or vessels and earried to Eastern mills and there 
converted into lumber. All we would get out of it would be 
stumpage, the labor of cutting and loading the logs. When 
the logs are manufactured near where they grow, all of 
those items remain and in addition the labor and invest- 
ment entering into the making of the finished product. A 
pay roll distributed in a community covering the manufac- 
ture of a product is a much more important matter than a 
pay roll covering the mere shipment of that produet, or its 
production in erude or raw shape. 

The world must come to the South for cotton or go un- 
clothed. We should make not only the cotton, but the fab- 
rie and the articles out of this cotton which people require 
and use. We should manufacture them where the cotton, 
the basic material, is produced, just as, and for like rea- 
sons, it is found advisable to make steel in Birmingham 
instead of sending the erude ore elsewhere to be put through 
the mill, ‘ 

I have made these statements, because I want to lead the 
minds of all manufacturers of the South to understand the 
full seope and intent of that movement whose name is “The 
Southern Commercial Congress.” The manufacturers of the 
South have allowed three years to go by in which only 
the enlightened few have realized what the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress is and ean do. This movement, instead of 
taking a locality and dealing with its problems, as is done 
some times successfully and some times unsuccessfully by 
local commercial organizations, has grasped the greater 
problem, the problem of stirring all the men of the South to 
believe in all the South all the time as the greatest region 
of opportunity, used or unused, in the whole United States. 

It has also moved out into the field of the national mind 
and, by every mighty influence that it could exert, it is 
sweeping out of all the minds of all the nation all the dark- 
ness and misapprehension that have existed relative to the 
region called “South.” 

December 8th, 1908, the idea took definite shape. De- 
eember 8th, 1911, three years had passed and in that three 
years this movement begun with a noble purpose, has pro- 
gressed to the point where its influence is felt on the na- 
tional mind and where the South, itself afflicted too often 
with indifference, is stirred to a new sense of belief in itself 
and belief in its destiny as an important national factor. 

Now, I ask the producers of raw material of the South 
to recognize three possible results from the great work of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, each of which result 
must produce an effect that will move the South to utilize 
its raw materials and to give them manufactured shape. 

The first of these results, already giving evidence of its 
existence, is the flocking of population into the South to 
oceupy its empty acres. That increased population means 
increased demand for manufactured arcicles of all kinds. 

In the second place, to produce in the mind of the South- 
ern capitalist, banker and business man a state of confidence 
relative to the future of the South, means to produce in the 
minds of those men a willingness to invest in manufacture 
and in the finished product. 

In the third place, using, as we have, the completion of 
the Panama Canal as having future beneficial influence upon 
the South, we are arousing national interest in shipping 
goods through the South and from the South to the world. 
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I believe this special number of Corton may possibly 
contain some editorial references to the volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Commercial Congress in Atlanta 
last Mareh. I have no way of telling what the editor of 
Corton may feel prompted to say, but I will repeat what it 
was my pleasure to say to President Taft on December 21st, 
when we presented to him a specially bound copy of this 
volume for his private library—“We regard it as being 
more than a grouping of printed pages. It is an event; 
for it voices an insistent call upon both North and South 
to rally in terms of commerce and of peace, as contrasted 
with the conditions which compelled both North and South 
to rally fifty years ago in terms of strife and bloodshed. 
The idea of the volume is to set forth this important na- 
tional coutrast. If our nation is to learn that which is 
valuable in these semi-centennial years from 1911 to 1915, 
it must learn the contrast rather than revive memories 
and the stories of the strife that was. The five great meet- 
ings of the Southern Commercial Congress, in the years 
1911 to 1915, will represent five scenes in the great drama 
of the South’s recovery. The stage is the South; the audi- 
ence is the nation. The seene in Atlanta carried out the 
idea of “The South’s Physical Reeovery;” the scene in 
Nashville next April will carry out the idea of “The South’s 
Agricultural and Educational Reeovery” and as affected by 
the influx of men from other states. The scene in New 
Orleans in 1913, will earry out the idea of the “South’s Com- 
mercial Recovery,” using the completed Panama Canal as a 
means of defining the increasing importance of the Southern 
states as related to the commerce of the nation, and of the 
world. The scene in Oklahoma, in 1914, will express the 
idea of internal development. The rapid growth of Okla- 
homa in its twenty-five years of life being regarded as a 
type of the growth that will be common in the whole South 
in the next quarter of a century. The scene in 1915 will 
be set in Washington or in Richmond and will express all 
that is involved in the words “The Victories of Fifty Years 
of Peace!” 

I hope that every manufacturer in the South who can 
possibly be in Nashville, April 8, 9 and 10, will arrange to 
be there; for that meeting will be equally important with 
the Atlanta meeting, and more important, since these meet- 
ings are cumulative in their effects. And I use space in 
your valuable paper to invite the manufacturers who have 
too long remained indifferent to the work of the Southern 
Commercial Congress to come, to see and to believe in that 
which is rightly regarded as the greatest single construct- 
ive endeavor in the history of the United States. 

These semi-centennial years of a great conflict are being 
used by us, and should be used by all the South, to empha- 
size the contrast between now and the days that have gone. 
And that eontrast is as clearly defined in relation to manu- 
facturing as it is in relation to agricultural recovery, edu- 
eational recovery and commercial recovery. The South’s 
lack of manufacturing fifty years ago was a part of its 
weakness. The South’s developing attention to manufactur- 
ing fifty years afterwards, is a guarantee of strength. But 
the field of manufacturing is practically wide open, con- 
trasted with the opportunities existing in-the South today. 

I wish for the editors of Corton a year of mighty influ- 
ence in stimulating others and a year in which they may per- 
haps be able to reeord advances greater than in any of the 
vears that have gone before. 
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Export Trade in Cotton Textiles with the South American Republics—Its Value 
Now—Future Prospects for Southern Manufacturers After the Opening 
of the Panama Canal. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 


BY JOHN BARRETT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


he present demands on the time of the writer are such 
that the extent of this paper must necessarily be limited 
to only the most salient and perhaps the most striking 
features of the subject. To cover it adequately in all its 
phases would require volumes. 

At the outset, two determining questions must present 
themselves to the Southern cotton manufacturers. 1. Is 
the trade in cotton textiles in the Latin American Repub- 
lies such that it is worth going after? 2. If so, what 
must be done to secure our share, 
and what are the difficulties to 
overcome ? 

Under the first question many 
considerations enter into the dis- 
cussion. The problem of the dis- 
position of our manufactured 
products is becoming of greater 
importanee every day, owing to 
the change in the economic con- 
ditions of our country. The Uni- 
ted States has heretofore been, 
and still is, one of the great 
food producing countries of the 
world, and the exportation of the 
surplus of these products, together 
with its enormous cotton exports, 
served to keep -the balance of- 
trade in our favor and has given 
us the first place in the rank of 
the great nations of the world in 
and prosperity. Withir 
years, however, 4 


wealth 
the last few 
change has come in our commer- 
cial status. We are producing 
enormous quantities of agricultu- 
ral and food products, but our 
domestic consumption is gradually 
and surely overtaking this pro- 
duction. This fact is being recog- 
nized and is impressing itself more forcibly upon the minds 
of our statesmen and publicists from year to year. In a 
recent public address President Taft made use of the fol- 
lowing language: 

“We are changing from a country that raises agricul- 
tural products and exports them to the world, to a country 
that in the near future, unless our production of agricul- 
ture increases, will become a food consuming country, and 
will depend upon our manufactures for our export trade. 


*Mr. Barrett wishes to give special credit to C. E. Albes of 
the staff of the Pan American Union, who assisted in the prepa- 
ration of this article. 
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When we reach that point, I hope that American ingenuity 
and the American desire to succeed in trade, will fit our 
produets so that they will attract those to whom we wish 
to sell more than the produets of the other nations will 
attract those same people.” 

It is gratifying to note that of the entire export trade 
of the United States, an increasing percentage is now man- 
ufactured products. This ratio must, however, be further 
increased if we are to maintain our commercial supremacy, 
and since the subject is to be 
dealt with in a general way it 
may not be amiss to dwell for a 
moment on one important phase 
of the consideration of the export 
business and its relation to the 
welfare of the entire country. 

In considering the value to the 
country of its export trade we 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that the character of exports de- 
termines the benefit to the coun- 
The profit of. the 
individual exporter must be dif- 
the benefits to 
the exporting country. What is 
great profit to the one may be 
of little or no profit to the other. 


try as a whole. 


ferentiated from 


To the country at large the great- 
est profit is derived from the ex- 
port of articles in which the ma- 
jor value is represented by labor 
and skill. 
ple to the cotton industry it will 
readily be seen that the greater 


Applying this princi- 


the amount of cotton textiles of 
high grade exported, the greater 
will be the benefit to the country, 
inasmueh .as the element of labor 
and _ skill—the the 
employment of greater numbers of skilled operatives with 
higher wage earning eapacity, ete.—enters into the final 
Hence the desirability, from a national as well as 


necessity of 


result. 
local view-point, of the increase of the number of facto- 
ries producing the higher grades of cotton goods through- 
out the South. 
in our domestic factories and the greater the amount of 


The greater the amount of raw cotton used 


the finished product exported in proportion to the raw ma- 
terial raised, the greater will be the corresponding pros- 
perity of our country. 

Again, the higher the grade of the finished product 
exported, the greater the profit and the larger the benefit 
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to the country. To illustrate this. If our Southern farmer 
raises a 500-pound bale of cotton at an actual cost to him 
of 7 cents per pound and that bale is finally sold in New 
York for export at 10 cents per pound, the country as a 
whole has gained 3 cents per pound, or $15.00. Suppose 
this same bale of cotton had been manufactured into lace 
and then sold in New York for export? Or into fine hosi- 
ery, handkerchiefs, or even into colored prints, how much 
greater would have been the benefit to-the country? Had 
this 500 pound bale been manufactured into the highest 
grade cotton produets and these sold for export at the low 
estimate of $1,000, the country would have gained $965 
instead of $15. 

In 1908 Argentina alone imported in cotton lace 
$1,151,578; in hosiery, $1,178,483; in handkerchiefs, 
$835,448; in printed goods, $3,854,516. How much of all 
these from the United States? $237.00 worth of cotton 
prints! The markets for these higher grades of cotton pro- 
duets are there, and while the fact may be that we can not 
compete with European factors in these particular lines, 
I desire to lay stress upon the point that the exportation 
of a finished product is of much greater benefit to the entire 
country than the exportation of the raw material and hence 
the inestimable value of our cotton manufacturers to the 
commercial and industrial welfare of our great country. 

Now is the trade of Latin Ameriea in eotton textiles 
worth going after? What does it amount to now and what 
are the prospects for the future? Answering the latter 
question will probably answer the first, for once satisfy the 
business man of the United States that the business is there, 
as a general proposition it is safe to predict that he will go 
after it. 

WHAT DOES IT AMOUNT TO NOW? 

The statisties presented at the Commercial Conference 
recently held in Washington give the following figures by 
countries, as well as the total: 

Total annual imports of manufactured cotton by Latin 
America, $102.067,180. This total is divided among the 
countries as follows: 


PEE to wap th 0p v's e000 005000 > ne $28,102,730 
RIT a ei oinh.os0¥44.08 6000000050 <« See 17,085,000 
SOND. p66 oa ho 500.40 «.40 0 otece de> eo sce 9,652,305 
REED. wabehs 0sbd Ra n a0 0 hon ehc 0055060 ee 8,909,175 
SN a an 0k 6:43.15 hhh 6 oon 5 oe 90 5 6 8,778,832 
BID 0.5 wens cnndeces cp sings ss oo Wanita 4,549,694 
rr ar error ee 4,296,840 
SIA} 0's b.bb-Adiees 0.0 sing ¢ 400.00 0. cee 4,204,000 
ERE iia aes ined eee ont han hcna ne ba, oa 8 60 3,395,772 
ERR ee Pee 2,334,870 
REE REE SO OTS area, SF 1,771,764 
tt Sieh Shs on bis ne akne mie 1,478,372 
I Ri ith ako eo me Sin hansen 1,398,568 
Dominican Republic ..............seeeeeees 1,186,551 
AED ni in a Atiey dnstierans deed ante nee aee 1,099,355 
IE os wantdine Spina nhl oh de Re » 4 tak 909,217 
vdeo wn tints sue gids Bice ke> «Gch 883,282 
EE A Wis Cee cone bb chil ba + bab RAMS LEAS 868,655 
ES Lk 6th ais < b.o.tnhs OSes ae Pea kw 660,855 
SEED < ova shanna ve abnd ce thbe6s se eRhes dba die 591,352 


WHERE DID THEY GET THE GOODS? 


Value of 
Cotton Imports. 
$ 53,554,825 


GN TIO SIN. 6 0 5 ook. 0 ose ck acdwanes 
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etn CN on 0 ck ndgten kno oh Rian 15,649,923 
po Pewee Seer S oee: Giiks sic a@de-ons 8,634,945 
From United States ..........ce0.. Seeded 8,292,717 
PRO WOE: 65 vd descked wenn nese hace mie 6,451,660 
From Spain: i... 5.4 50.5% cntd cs ameateeen 3,566,316 
tet: PE i. és aiby «id de dodataeetansds 1,675,526 


From Portugal, Holland, Japan and all others. 4,241,277 


OUR sg: ona: epintaiincias ts iad ous tine aoe $102,067,189 


From these latest annual statistics available we see that 
the United States, the great cotton country, which pro- 
duces over 60 per cent of the world’s cotton for mill con- 
sumption—sells to its southern neighbors about 8 per cent 
of their imports of cotton goods (8 and ¥ per cent, to be 
exact), less than one-twelfth of the products manufactured 
therefrom. When we remember that these figures include 
Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, and all the Central American coun- 
tries which are our immediate neighbors and where our 
percentage of trade is neeessarily greater in proportion be- 
eause of the great advantage of proximity which we hold 
over our competitors, we may expect that this percentage 
is considerably less in those countries where competition is 
on a more equitable basis as to distance, freight 
charges, ete. 

Taking the five countries which afford the really big 
markets, we find that we sell to Argentina only 2.53 per 
cent of her cotton imports; to Brazil 2.35 per cent; Chile 
4.62 per cent; while to our two nearest neighbors we sell 
to Cuba 11.95 per cent and to Mexico 8.92 per cent. 

The writer is not a manufacturer nor is he an expert in 
the cotton business, but owing to his offieial connection with 
an international institution which affords unusual oppor- 
tunities and facilities for noting these conditions, and hav- 
ing them constantly brought to his attention through the 
hundreds of daily inquiries that come into the various 
departments of the Pan American Union he feels that it 
is not only his privilege, but his duty, to place these facts 
before those most directly interested, leaving the solution 
of the problem they raise to them. A. partial explanation 
of this apparent neglect of golden opportunities may be 
found in the fact that our home consumption of the product 
has been such as to preclude the active entrance of our man- 
ufacturers into these markets and that the incentive has 
been lacking. However this may be, the fact remains that 
the foreign manufacturers and exporters are making the 
bulk of that large margin of profit which lies between the 
eost of the raw material, plus the transportation charges 
and the enormous amounts of the selling price of the fin- 
ished products, and that the wealth of the English, German 
and Italian nations is growing correspondingly. 

In this connection much has been written relative to the 
inadequacy of our shipping facilities. That much is to be 
desired in this regard goes without saying, but when we 
come to investigate this phase of the question we find upon 
a comparison of freight rates from leading European ports 
to the prineipal ports of Latin America that our exporters 
again have an advantage. As a fair illustration let us take 
the rates from Liverpool, the great European port, and com- 
pare them with New York rates. 

Rates on cotton goods, per eubie foot: 

To Havana— 
From Taverpool 262....5.0505 00 00 on eves 19.7 cents 
ee OW WOME pio ea oo nce v ee eeweseaes 14s eents 
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To La Guaira— 


SE IO, "5 Gein Oy vin ov a eee 0 eh aU dn Oe 28.9 cents 

From New ON seas sr bBo ack va a eo 15 eents 
To Buenos Aires— 

Brome LavGEpeol . ois occ cede kcctece scien. 4d Cents 

Oe | a re ae eee ere 10 cents 
To Callao— 

I NONE 4.5 0 ody 00 oS Pie 0b 6 toe Kees 40.5 cents 

EE, COM a soe «op GRAS ee O Uke seek 6 26 ~=eents 


With such advantages, surely our cotton manufacturers 
should obtain more than 8 per cent of the Latin American 
trade. Granting that in some lines, such as lace, embroid- 
ery, fine hosiery, ete., we are unable to supply the demand 
in the home market and that we import large quantities 
and hence cannot compete with European manufacturers in 
Latin America in these particular lines, the fact is that 
there are lines in which we ought to control the bulk of the 
trade, such as gray goods, standard lines of prints, blue 
goods—such as denims, stripes and plaids, and in medium 
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say nothing of distance, time of delivery, minimum hazard, 
ete., when the Panama Canal is opened to commerce. Com- 
pare the distance from Liverpool to Colon, the eastern en- 
trance to the Canal, with that from our own ports: 
Nautical Miles. 


From Liverpool to Colon.................. 4530* 
DUOGs POW TORE GO COON. 60... tees cccoes 1861 
rom. Umarmeton t6 Colon. ..........0.20<. 1566 
From’ Savannah to Colon.................. 1500 
From New Orleans to Colon.............:. 1380 
Prom tiatveaton to Colon. .........cccccees 1481 


*Shortest route. 

The Pacifie Coast line of South America extends 5,000 
miles south from Panama and the foreign trade of the five 
countries alluded to amounts to four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and this notwithstanding their 
comparative isolation, at present, from the great markets of 
the world. What will that trade amount to ten years after 
the Panama Canal has put them in close touch with the 








Vrew or THE Bay or Rio JANeErRO, Braziu. 


grades of other colored cottons, such as ginghams, trouser- 
ings, ete. If we but had our proper share of the Latin 
American trade in these lines our annual exports to those 
countries would reach $30,000,000, or almost four times 
their present value. 

As shown above, the cotton manufacturers of the 
United States have a decided advantage in freight rates 
to all the Latin American ports even now, but let us con- 
sider for a moment the effect of the opening of the Panama 
Canal on the situation. 


The four large countries on the Pacifie Coast of South 
America—Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, together 
with Bolivia, which is reached from the ports of Peru or 
Chile, imported cotton goods in one year from the latest 
available statistics to the following value: Colombia, 
$4,500,000; Ecuador, $2,453,900; Peru, $3,305,792; Chile 
(in 1910), $14,441,030; Bolivia (estimated), $1,000,000; a 
total of $25,700,702. Is that trade worth going after? 
Consider for a moment the advantages in freight rates, to 


great commercial centers of the United States? Will the 
cotton factors of the United States remain satisfied with 
8 per cent of that trade? 


What must be done to secure our share and what are 
the difficulties to overcome? To my mind the first and 
greatest difficulty to overcome is the indifference of those 
most interested, the manufacturers themselves. This in- 
difference heretofore has been easy to account for. Our 
business men have been so occupied in developing the im- 
mense resources of our own country and in supplying the 
demands incident to a rapidly increasing population at 
home, that there has been no incentive for them to acquaint 
themselves with conditions and opportunities in markets 
where active foreign competition had to be met. Why 
should the manufacturers make strenuous efforts to obtain 
foreign customers when their spindles were whirring, their 
shuttles flying and their looms kept busy supplying the 
home demand? 

On the other hand, Great Britain especially and Ger- 
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many to an extent are now and have long been in the com- 
mercial situation where export business is an absolute ne 
eessity. The largest per cent of the United Kingdom’s 
manufactures are sold abroad, must be sold abroad because 
of the limited consumption at home. Germany is facing 


the same problem, and was farsighted enough to see it years 
ago and to make provision for the inevitable. When the 
manufacturing industries of a country have largely out- 
grown the home consumption of their products export trade 
or industrial death are the alternatives. As a result, in 
these countries the foreign trade is the primary object with 
the manufacturer and hence this phase of his business re- 
eeives the greater share of his attention. With the manu- 
facturer of the United States the foreign market has been 
a secondary consideration, something to be looked after inci- 
dentally when times grew bad at home, and then again neg- 
lected when domestic business revived. The logical conse- 


quence follows: Great Britain and Germany get the trade. 


How do they get it? 

3y sending representative agents into Latin American 
countries who speak the language of the country they visit 
and who get in touch with the people and live with them; 
by investing their money in the country and helping to 
develop its resources; by catering to the taste of the people 
they desire to sell, making their goods conform to the wants 
of their customers—instead of attempting to fit the custom- 
ers’ wants to their goods—extending credit to reputable 
merchants who are trustworthy, giving them their confidence 
and treating them as their mental, moral and social equals, 
recognizing their admirable qualities, and finally exercis- 
ing that patience, care, thrift, and energy they use at home 
to develop their business. And they win. 

Needless to say our manufacturers have not pur- 
sued such a policy. The current magazines and trade pa- 
pers have recently been full of narratives in which the 
exporters of the United States have been taken to task: for 
their shortcomings and mistakes in their spasmodic efforts 
to develop trade with Latin America and it would be futile 
for me to enter into that phase of the question. 

Naturally, as a citizen of the United States and one who 
takes pride in its wonderful achievements, commercial and 
otherwise, I am indulging in the hope and in the confident 
expectation, that our commercial supremacy will eventually 
be established in that great portion of the world known as 
Latin America. As the head of an institution whose spe- 
cifie object is the promotion and fostering of friendly rela- 
tions, commercial and social, between the twenty-one inde- 
pendent governments of the Western Hemisphere, I hope to 
see established that better acquaintance and closer friend- 
ship among them which will result in a greater appreciation 
of their mutual interests and a realization of their common 
good. 

In conelusion I would say to our Southern cotton manu- 
facturers, if you desire to secure your share of the Latin 
American trade and to take advantage of your fortunate 
proximity to these markets: 

Ist. Take a trip into these countries yourself; learn 
all you ean about the people, about their needs, their meth- 
od of doing business, and especially about what they think 
they want in cotton produets. 

2nd. Then send traveling representatives with samples 
of your goods into the territory, and get men who speak 
Spanish (Portuguese for Brazil and French for Haiti) or 
who will learn to speak it. You would not send a represent- 
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ative to the Western states or to any of our home markets 
who could not speak English, would you? Remember that 
you must compete with shrewd business rivalsrwho do speak 
the language of the country. 

3d. Adapt the manufacture you wish to sel] them as 
far as possible to their wants. You may be convinced that 
something else would serve their needs much better, but 
they will buy what they want. 

4th. When you get an order ship the goods exactly ac- 
cording to instructions as to packing, marking, ete. You 
will realize the necessity for this if you take a trip through 
these countries and see the methods of transportation, ete. 

Finally, it will take both time and money to develop 
this trade and to recover the ground already lost by past 
indifference and to suceessfully compete with rivals who 
have earefully nursed this trade for many years. But it is 
well worth both the time and the money, and no people on 
earth have such facilities and such magnificent natural ad- 
vantages for entering into competition in this line of com- 
merece as have the people of the South. 

This great world of Latin America is but in the infaney 
of its commercial and industrial development. Tts natural 
resources have as yet been scarcely touched and its people are 
but beginning to wake up to a realization of the command- 
ing position they will eventually occupy in the commercial 
world. Even now Argentina exports more wool, more wheat, 
more corn, and more beef than does the United States. 
Brazil dominates the rubber market of the world and just 
one of its States, Sao Paulo, furnishes three-fourths of the 
world’s coffee. The nitrate market of the world is con- 
trolled by Chile and the mineral wealth of the countries of 
Latin America is beyond estimate. Think of the enormous 
consumption of cotton textiles when these countries become 
as densely populated as is our own country. Brazil, for 
example, covers an area of 3,218,130 square miles and has 
a population of about 20,000,000. As large as the United 
States (exeluding Alaska), and the German Empire thrown 
in for good measure, easily capable of sustaining 200,- 
000,000 people. Is not that trade worth going after for its 
future prospects alone? All of these countries have made 
remarkable progress commercially and industrially in the 
last ten years, their foreign commerce having grown from 
a little less than one billion to over two billions of dollars 
in that time, and our manufacturers are just beginning to 
find out that fact. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal the trade of 
5,000 miles of Pacific Coast line of South America belongs 
to you, cotton manufacturers of the South, and with that 
opening should be ushered in a period of prosperity for 
your section unprecedented in the commercial history of the 
world. Get ready for it by sowing the seed for the harvest 
now. Look after your Latin American opportunities now. 
Get in touch with these 70,000,000 people and then take every 
advantage of your own wonderful resources, your splendid 
facilities for developing the greatest and cheapest power 
in the world by harnessing your rivers and falls, of your 
own excellent ports on the Atlantic and on the Gulf—the 
nearest to these markets in the world. Take advantage of 
all these things for you will need them all to supply the 
demand of the future which will need the whirr of many 
millions of spindles and the ceaseless motion of countless 
shuttles and the employment of manifold thousands of skill- 
ful hands. The dawn of the day is here and opportunity 
but awaits your awakening. 
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Opportunities Abroad that Should be Carefully Noted— Wonderful Progress of 
Southern Manufacturers has prepared them for the Broader Undertakings 
in Foreign Lands. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY HUNTINGTON WILSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is one of the functions of. the Department of State, 
through the medium of its Consular Service and its Bureau 
of Trade Relations, to supply general information and 
even to investigate in detail into foreign trade conditions 
for the benefit of any American industry. 

The textile manufacturers of the South only have to 
place their needs with respect to foreign ecommerce plainly 
before the department to eall forth its appropriate activi- 
ties in their behalf. The degree of the relation for effect- 
iveness will depend largely upon the interest evinced by the 
manufaeturers in seeking the ad- 
and which the 
department is prepared to supply, 
or which it will proceed to obtain 
and transmit as promptly as cir- 
cumstances will permit in cases 
where the necessary material is 
not at hand. 

The Consular Service of the 
United States is at present sec- 
ond to none in personnel or effi- 
ciency. Its representatives are to 
be ‘found in every section of the 
world where commerce is possi- 
ble. They are the advance agents 
of American enterprise abroad, 
watchful of the progress made 
by the merchants of other nations, 
capable of rendering wise judg- 
ment upon the developing possi- 
bilities favorable to American 
trade, able and willing to respond 
to inquiries regarding many mat- 
ters of detail, and prompt to sup- 
port in a practical way well di- 
rected efforts of any earnest rep- 
utable American seeking a foreign foothold fer his pro- 


vice information 


ducts. Manufacturers are made aware of valuable phases 
of the helpfulness of consular officers through the medium 
of their dispatches published in the “Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports” issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 
is not realized by many American exporters, because of fail- 


The full measure of possible usefulness, however, 


ure to avail themselves of the special service that may be 
It is 
not unusual, with manufacturers or their representatives 


rendered through direct correspondence with consuls. 


traveling in a strange land, utterly to overlook the presence 
of the American consular officer, when to meet him and to 
have his advice and co-operation would be most yaluable to 
them in future operations and would be of practical assist- 
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ance in the immediate establishment of business connections. 

The Department’s Bureau of Trade Relations is equip- 
ped to offer advice along practical lines of expediency and 
with regard to foreign trade possibilities. It constantly is 
carrying out the design of the department in the establish- 
ment of this bureau, which was to have at hand, immediately 
available, the results of consuls’ efforts and the means to 
make them of practical service to the seeker of foreign 
business. It is more than a repository of useful knowledge, 
beeause it can give direction as to how and where that 
practical 


knowledge may be of 


availability from the viewpoint 
of the man of business training. 

The progress made by the tex- 
tile manufacturers of the South 
in recent years excites the wonder 
and admiration of the commercial 
student. Perhaps no other Amer- 
ican industry 
marked and substantial growth in 
an equal period. If this industry, 
up to the present, has confined 
itself mainly to supplying the do- 
mestie market, it thus but the bet- 
ter has prepared itself for the 
broader undertaking to which it 
will direct its energies in the fu- 
ture in the trade awaiting in for- 
eign lands. The spirit-of Ameri- 
ean enerprise will not be content 
always to send abroad, as now, in 
its raw state, two-thirds of the 
eotton of the South. The tradi- 
tional American pluck and busi- 
ness adaptability ultimately will 
retain at the vast 
ment of labor and profit incident to the conversion of all 


has shown such 


home inere- 
this raw material into finished goods. 

That you may view with me the almost neglected but 
certainly available opportunities abroad for the sale of 
American cotton piece goods such as the textile manufac- 
turers of the South teday are making, I eall your attention, 
as a matter of practical demonstration to practical men, to 
the following statements, by countries, indicative of the 
consumptive need for these particular goods shown by the 
latest available information. In doing this I desire to 
bring into prominence, for your thoughtful consideration, 
the 


United States to the countries under review. 


small percentage of cotton goods exports from the 


Russia. The total imports of cotton piece goods into 
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Russia in 1910 amounted to $6,259,935. Of this amount 
Germany supplied $4,643,590, Great Britain $612,230. All 
other countries furnished $1,004,115. Included in this is 
the ineonsiderable item of $5,000 from the United States. 
Turkish Empire. The importations into Turkey for the 
year ending March 13, 1909, of cotton piece goods were as 


follows: 


Cotton goods, unbleached........$ 6,630,376 
Cotton goods, bleached.......... 3,819,642 
CFOURRR EE i oo 000 ka ch nue 7,722,722 
Colored cotton goods............ 1,685,896 
ee pr eee $19,858,636 


The sourees of these goods are England, Italy, and 
France, in order of magnitude. Turkey is England’s best 
cotton goods customer. Italy furnishes but 8 per cent of 
the trade. Italian imitations of American “Cabots” have 
nearly displaced the small trade we have enjoyed. The only 
goods supplied by the United States are sheétings, some 
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British India. Cotton goods formed about 34 per cent 
of India’s imports during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1910, being valued at $109,934,235. Great Britain sup- 
plies 99 per cent of the greys, 98 per cent of the whites, 
and 93.5 per cent of the colored goods. The share of the 
United States in minimal. The latest report of the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Caleutta states that present stocks 
(August 10,1911,) of cotton goods in India are low and 
the market receptive. 

China. The importations of the principal descriptions 
of plain cottons, namely grey and white shirtings, sheet- 
ings, drills, jeans, and T-cloths, according to the countries 
of origin, have been as follows:” (1910) 


Loa 2. 
DL: cioc0 tons eaones akin 6,511,126 pieces. 
BE ROLES * 1,385,819 pieces. 
endear saaoneaa 2,389,693 pieces. 
I cath nantes Kccnband’ 147,952 pieces. 

1) SSP ee oer ee Pr Pree 10,434,590 pieces. 
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drills (mainly dyed), and small amounts of dimity, ducks, 
handkerchiefs, underwear, and hollands. The United 
States supplied less than $200,000 worth of the total re- 
quirement. 

Egypt. The total imports of “tissues of cotton” in 1910 
were valued at $16,823,589. Of these Great Britain sup- 
plied $14,448,102 and the United States $133. The leading 
countries after Great Britain were Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, and Belgium, in the order named. 

Bulgaria. The cotton goods imports for 1909 total but 
$240,746. Of this amount England furnished goods valued 
at $80,391, and Italy approximately $63,000. The United 
States had no share in this trade. 

Servia. The imports for 1910 were $1,440,545. Eng- 
land and Germany lead as sources of supply. There were 
no imports of cotton goods from the United States. 

Roumania. Her importations in 1909 exceeded 
$5,500,000 worth, to which the United States does not ap- 


pear to have contributed. 


The total value of the importations of the above classes 
of cotton goods into China in 1909 was $34,189,012. 

Argentina. In 1908 Argentina imports of cotton goods 
were valued at $27,119,134, of which the United States 
supplied 2.53 per cent, the United Kingdom 49.52 per cent, 
Italy 19.93 per cent, Germany 13.76 per cent, France 5.99 
per cent, Belgium 3.38 per cent, Spain 2.45 per cent, and 
all other countries 2.44 per cent. In 1909 the imports 
were valued at $32,579,535. 

Chile. The cotton goods imports of Chile in 1908 were 
valued at $9,652,405, of which the United States supplied 
4.62 per cent, the United Kingdom 49.73 per cent, Germany 
28.51 per cent, Italy 6.30 per cent, France 4.74 per cent, 
Belgium 2.63 per cent, Spain 1.94 per cent, and all other 
countries 1.53 per cent. In 1909 the imports were valued 
at $12,214,864. 

Peru. Export figures of leading countries in 1907 show 
the folowing consignments of cottons to Peru in that year; 
from England, $2,117,222; from Germany, $879,000; from 
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France, $101,000; from Italy, $78,526; from Spain, 
$44,899 ; and from the United States, $155,792. The United 
States’ share of the total is 3.45 per cent. 

Brazil. In 1908 Brazil’s imports of cotton goods were 
valued at $15,788,044, of which the United States furnished 
2.35 per cent, the United Kingdom 60.77 per cent, Germany 
17.32 per cent, France 5.48 per eent, Italy 5.32 per cent, 
Austria-Hungary 2.76 per cent, and all other countries 6.0 
per cent. The United States’ consignments were valued at 
$373,545 as against $8,357,766 stated as the value of those 
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1908 the total importations were valued at $1,389,576, the 
United States sending 23.65 per cent, England 53.04 per 
cent, Germany 18.35 per cent, and all other countries 4.96 
per cent. 
Salvador. The American Consul-General at San Salva- 
dor states that*in 1910 the total value of cotton fabries im- 
ported into Salvador was $1,091,246. sritain 
plied $628,654 or 57.6 per cent of this, the United States 
$295,311 or 27.06 per cent, Italy $55,054 or 5.04 per cent, 


and Germany $50,499 or 4.62 per cent. 


Great sup- 


from the United Kingdom. 

The report of our Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro for 
the year 1910 states that $7,943,776 worth of cotton piece 
goods were imported by Brazil from the United King- 
dom in that year, and $135,664 worth from the United 


Nicaragua. Imports of cotton goods into Nicaragua 
during 1908 were $909,217, the United States furnishing 
24.28 per cent, the United Kingdom 61.34 per cent, Germany 
6.56 per cent, France 2.62 per cent, and all other countries 
































5,20 per cent. The values were: 


States. 

Venezuela. The latest annual report of the American Ee Pe errer rr rr rrrrrrre re: 
Consul at La Guaira gives the importations of cotton goods ere 508,160 
into Venezuela in 1910 as follows:  cetnellad dean oa ovegeseas 18,300 





Tue LANDING PuAce at MALTA. 


i, | Re ee ..-$ 388,510 EE ia ca bus du'sild ku Sows 20 d's 12,085 

From United States............. 289,070 is chic o Kb erdddassesn%s 27,056 

From Great Britain ............. 2,367,370 

Ne oad ons 2 
From Spain Uy ee ees, 186,205 ee Ba ne ss as ec 
eee Pe 655 ciaveehsiee sss 100,575 
. « oe wh o 

hai: ~ geht egg Costa Rica. Costa Rieca’s imports of cotton goods in 

From eee. SC WP Ra Keeeeresenewees ‘ae 1908 were $883,503, of which the United States supplied 

ip ea ae ee 29.17 per cent, the United Kingdom 37.37 per cent, Ger- 
pans ae * many 15.29 per cent, France 7.28 per cent, and all other 
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countries 10.89 per cent. 


Honduras. The United States supplies 60 per cent of I purposely have omitted mention of many of the larg- 
the total imports of cotton goods taken by Honduras, our 


The average an- 


est cotton goods markets of the world, because of their own 
ability to supply their needs. Even they may not be closed 


export figures showing $391,352 in 1908. 
In this connection it is of inter- 


to the American product. 
est to note that the United States in 1910 marketed in the 
Britain—cotton 
First 


access to the raw material always will count heavily in 


nual imports of eotton goods into Honduras, covering a 
series of years, are estimated at $700,000. 


Ameriean Covnlry of greatest production—Great 


eoods to the value of approximately $1,500,000. 


Guatemala. The last annual report of the 
Consul-General at Guatemala City shows Guatemalan im- 
ports of cotton goods in 1909 to have been as follows: 
From the United States, $274,318; from England, 614.758; 
from Germany, $187,556; and from France, $22,258. In 


favor of the South as her manufacturers make progress in 


trade expansion. 
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A NATIONAL COMMERCIAL NECESSITY. 


Foreign Markets the Result of a Condition and Not a Theory—The Relation of the 
Banks to Southern Industrial Development—The Need of Business Men 
in the Nation’s Consular Service. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON.) 


BY ROBERT J. LOWRY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, EX 


Only when prosperity and plenty are, so to speak, 
abroad in the land, do banks, as well as all other fianancial 
and commercial enterprises prosper. There are many mat- 
ters in which bankers therefore are interested, and this 
interest is shared by the whole people, of which we, as a 
class, are an integral part. It is but natural that we should 
encourage and urge the continuance of stable conditions, 
and the strengthening of our commercial relations both 
among ourselves here at home and with foreign nations. 
We are disposed, therefore, to reach out beyond the narrow 
limits of our immediate circle of 
influence, and seek to offer, as 
patriots, suggestions for the bet- 
terment of conditions, without re- 
gard to party principle or affilia- 
tion. The conditions to which we 
have reference are those which 
affect the whole people, the whole 
Nation, for the perfection of effi- 
ciency of national service is a 
condition precedent to national 
thrift. 

The business of this country 
with foreign countries continues 
to' inerease. The surplus output 
of this country must find a mar- 
ket. Incidentally I might men- 
tion in this connection that, in 
view of this great inerease, we 
must select our foreign consuls in 
the future more with the view to 
capacity and capability, and not 
with reference to party or per- 
sonal favoritism. Men selected, 
who are men of capacity, ability 
and tact, will throw life and 
strength into American commerce; 
protect and guard American commercial interests; and stim- 
ulate confidence in American-made goods. We need men for 
proper protection and stimulation of our commerce abroad, 
who will fill our consular assignments as business men, and 
not as political pets. The South will feel this need more 
keenly in future years, as her manufacturing interests 
inerease, and she does a greater business in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Conditions in the South today are such that every think- 
ing business man is foreed to take an active interest in the 
foreign commercial policy of this Nation. The indications 
are that within the next few years the industrial activity 
} 


of the South will so increase that foreign markets must be 
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obtained, both in Latin-America and in the Orient, to con- 
sume our surplus product. We have neglected very largely 
the market to the South of us, and on aceount of the great 
distance we have been almost forced to await the opening 
of the Panama Canal to vigorously prosecute a commercial 
campaign in the Orient. I regard the digging of the Pan- 
ama Canal as one of the master strokes of this Nation in 
the pursuit of its foreign commercial policy, particularly 
with reference to the Oriental ‘markets. It is the opening 
of a great field for commercial activity, which will mean 
millions to our Southern plan- 
ters and manufacturers, but we 
must with equal vigor pursue a 
eoncilatory and diplomatic cam- 
paign for hustiéss in Latin- 
America, which, I am free to 
say, has been: much neglected in 
the past, such neglect due per- 
haps to the erroneous assump- 
tion that we could get along with- 
out it. Further neglect is prob- 
ably due to the fact that we 
knew comparatively little about 
Latin-America, and we have done 
less to inform ourselves. Be our 
mistakes what they may in the 
past, however, we now must look 
to a future poliey, which will be 
coordinate, effective, and produc- 
tive of the market for surplus 
produet, which we need now, and 
will need worse hereafter. 


The Latin-American markets 
are the Jogieal outlet for the 


South’s surplus product, and they 
seem to me to be a grand oppor- 
tunity for future commercial ef- 
fort. To grasp it, however, a strong American merchant 
marine is imperatively necessary, and to get this, ship 
subsidies or bounties must be granted in adequate amount 
to prospective shipbuilders. We must have the merchant- 
men to carry our output, and we must relieve, not only the 
commercial need of more ships, but uphold our National 
pride, which receives a withering blight, when we consider 
how few merchant ships are today on the high seas flying 
the Stars and Stripes. We want to see in the near future 
the majority of the merchantmen that pass through that 
Canal fiying the Stars and Stripes, and the Caribbean dot- 
ted with merehant ships on their way to South American 


countries, owned |y Americans; manned by Americans; 
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tories of peace” rather than those of conquest. 


can bottoms direct from the Southern ports of New Orleans, 
Galveston, Mobile, Pensacola, Tampa, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, and others to all foreign ports, and particularly to the 


South American and Oriental ports, which bid fair to be 
come the South’s profitable market for the future. 


The thinking people of this country have had forced 
upon their serious consideration, therefore, the question of 
ship subsidies, as a policy precedent to the building up of 
a strong American merchant marine for the carrying of our 


products. There is now no question in the mind of any 
thinking business man, regardless of his political views, that 
we need more ships, and that, if we ever become masters 
of the commercial situation as it bears upon South America 
and the Orient; if we are ever to dictate our own prices 
instead of having them fixed in remote markets, which are 
strangers to our section and conditions; we must transform 
present shipping conditions, and stock the deep with Ameri- 
Of course I am free to admit that we 
momentous importance here al 


can merchantmen. 


have many questions of 


home which affect the internal life of our Nation, but I 
believe, in the light of present industrial conditions, especi- 
ally in the South, the greatest question before the people 


today is the development of a foreign trade in these markets 
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and floating the glorious emblem, which stands for the “vie- 
We want 
to see our raw and manufactured produets carried in Ameri- 





need for purposes of war. However, if we do have war, 
we suffer a sore need for transports, which could be imme 
diately relieved by the prompt response of the subsidized 
merchantman. 

Now, for a moment let us contemplate why banks and 
bankers are interested in the question of a merchant marine 
aided by Government subsidy. It is for the simple reaso 
that the banks and bankers are largely responsible for the 
revolution in industrial conditions in the South, and the 
foreign market is the result of a condition and not a theory. 
We have witnessed within the past quarter of a century a 
development in the South along industrial lines which has 
been well-nigh phenomenal. In all this development which 
has taken place the banks and bankers of the South hav 
They have financed these 


played their important part. 


great industrial enterprises, and fostered the growth of 
Southern industry by extending to each and every worthy 
enterprise and its promoters, the moral and financial sup- 
for Many of the 


large plants now suecessfully operating in the Southern 


port necessary its substantial growth. 
states would doubtless never have been started but for the 
substantial aid pledged and furnished by the patriotie bank- 
ers of our section. After being successfully launched, many 
of them might not have been able to weather the storm, if 
the strong arm of the banks had not been behind their 


efforts and their determination to enlarge the volume and 
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and the establishment and maintenance of facilities for 
developing and holding it. 

I have always been a strong believer in object teaching. 
If our people do not believe in the granting of ship subsi- 
dies as an effective means to the end of commercial prestige 
on the high seas, we have only to see what other nations have 
done and have gained by such a poliey. If, through politi- 
eal or sectional prejudice, we cannot grasp the situation 
with business foresight, then let us contemplate in mute 
silence this object lesson until our lethargy becomes a na- 
tional shame, and that shame the motive power behind fu- 
ture activity. 

I have not touched upon the fact that this Government 
is absolutetly dependent for transports in time of war upon 
emergency purchases or borrowing. I lave purposely not 
touched upon this for the reason that we need the ships 
mor@ four commerce than we do for conquest, and they will 
by reason of their maintenance of cordial commercial rela- 


tions, be a means of reducing the probabilities of their 
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scope of their business. Searcely any enterprise of suffi- 
cient size to attract attention would even be contemplated 
until the advice of leading bankers had been sought and 
obtained, and its organization has been in most instances 
dependent upon the pledge of the banks to lend their eo- 
operation and financial support to the movement. In conse- 
quence the relation of the banks to the industrial develop- 
ment of the South is so close that we may call them an in- 
tegral part of it. Certainly their interest in these enter- 
prises is more than friendly. 

Therefore, in the further prosecution of industrial ac- 
tivity, as the need of foreign markets is urgent, and as the 
need of facilities for reaching that market is imperative, 
the banks feel keenly the stress of conditions surrounding 
the manufacturing interests of the South, and point to the 
means of relief in a strong, subsidized American merchant 
marine, with the earnest hope that this avenue will be the 
one which the Federal Government will travel in the future 


pvrsuit cf its foreign commercial policy. 
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EQUALIZING COTTON PRICES. 


The Relation of the Spinner to the Cotton Holding Movement—Need for Better 
Warehousing Facilities to hold the Excess Cotton from the Long Year 
to make up the Short Year Deficiency. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CoTTon.) gf 


BY LEWIS W. PARKER, GREENVILLE, S. C., PRESIDENT PARKER COTTON 


The doing of futile acts, however well meant, is always 
to be regretted. In such light must be viewed the efforts of 
the cotton producers of the South to put an arbitrary price 
upon their cotton, regardless of the amount produced and 
trade conditions. 
when the price of his product is below the cost of produc- 


One may sympathize with the producer 


tion, as it has doubtless been in most communities during 


the present season; but it must be reeognized also, 
that low prices are inevitably the result of overproduction 
in manufacturing as well as in agricultural pursuts. 

It is to be regretted therefore 
that in the various conferences of 
Southern interests during the past 
several months, there has been no 
recognition of the impracticabil- 


ity of arbitrary methods of 
changing prices based on laws of 
supply and demand; but if one 
forgets the general character of 
the resolutions adopted and looks 
at the general results sought to be 
accomplished, namely: the grad- 
ual marketing of the cotton crop, 
these efforts receive the 
sympathy of all business interests. 

Experience has shown that al- 


most inevitably the results of ex- 


should 


treme high prices are within a 
reasonable period certain to cause 
over-production and reaction with 
the consequent extreme of low 
The old maxim that “To 
equal 


prices. 


every action there is an 
applies in 


The manu- 


or opposite reaction” 
prices as in physics. 
facturer has experienced that the 

high prices secured by him during 

the seasons of 1906 and 1907, in the end have been a dis- 
advantage rather than an advantage; for through these high 
prices an over-expansion of the industry was encouraged, 
which, in its turn made losses to those who had aceumu- 
lated product at high cost for raw material; and these 
low prices to the manufacturer continued through a longer 
period than he had the advantage of high prices. It takes 
time to adjust the greater production to an inereased con- 
sumption. The high price of cotton during the past several 
years encouraged great increase in acreage, which with the 
favorable season has produeed the remarkable crop of the 


present year. 
The effort of the producer to extend the marketing of 
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his erop over a longer season than the aceustomed few 
months in the fall is worthy of commendation and it is to 
be regretted that the conditions during the present fall had 
not been foreseen and provision made to insure this result. 

The extremely low price now prevailing for cotton is 
not to the interest of the manufacturer as it certainly is 
not to the producer. 

No commodity ean, for any length of fime, be kept 
below the cost of production, for so large a proportion of 
these interested in the eulture will be forced out of the in- 

dustry as to lead to such reduc- 
tion in aereage, which encoupled 


with a bad growing season, will 
again cause high prices. There 
will, therefore, be continuous 


fluetuations unless provision ean 
be made for the storage of the sur- 
plus of one season to relieve the 
shortage of another season. No 
ean. be 
favorable results 


agricultural commodity 
treated with so 
as can cotton, for the reason that 
when properly stored it does not 
damage through a series of years. 

The effort to awaken produc- 
ers to the necessity of this grad- 
ual marketing and the carrying 
ovec of a surplus of one season 
for the shortage of another, 
should command the sympathy 
and co-operation of the spinner, 
who is equally interested with the 
producer in something approach- 
ing evenness of price. It is a 
serious condition when the manu- 
facturer is confronted with an ad- 
justment of his product from a 
basis of fifteen cents in one season to less than nine cents 
in another, as experience tells him he will likewise have 
difficulty in sueeceeding seasons in re-adjusting the value 
of his manufaetured product to that higher basis of the 
raw material, which must eventually prevail. 

The large majority of cotton manufacturers would 
have much preferred during the present season, if their 
wishes could have prevailed, that the price of middling 
cotton should not have declined below eleven cents. Upon 
that basis there was every reason to believe that a profit- 
able business could have been done by the manufacturer, 
and that the producer would have been likewise in a fairly 
prosperous condition. This result might possibly have 
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COMPARTMENT WAREHOUSES OF THIS DESCRIPTION, 


DIvIpEeD BY FirE-WALLS AND COvERED WitH CorruGATED Iron May se Bort at A COMPARATIVELY SMALL Costr 


AND IF AUTOMATICALLY SPRINKLED WILL BE ACCEPTED 


been accomplished if the South had been prepared, as it 
should have been, with storage facilities enabling it to 
store a reasonable part of the present crop for future con- 


sumption. The quantity thus stored to have been in a 
measure withdrawn from the market, or certainly to have 
been put upon the market only in such limited quantities 
as to have prevented the low prices consequent upon the 
extremely rapid sale of large quantities. 

It would be unquestionably better that the warehouses 
necessary for storage should be owned by private individ- 
uals, for it is unfortunate for the state to enter into those 
enterprises which can be done by private capital. There is, 
however, a belief amongst the agricultural population that 
some selfish object is sought by those who encourage the 
construction of warehouses. The warehousing of a pro- 
duct, such as cotton, is really an incidental or intermediary 
step between the producer and consumer, and is there- 
fore, in a measure, merely an incident to the subsequent 
transportation. If the state can contsruct railroads and 
build “good roads” for the transportation of the product 
from the farm to the market, it would seem likewise that 


‘yr A Lower Rate By THE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





it ean eonstruet warehouses at market centers for the pur- 


pose of storing for subsequent transportation that com- 


modity in which the great proportion of its population is 
interested. 

If there must be an alternative between the construction 
of warehouses by the state, or no warehouses constructed 
it would seem to be to the best interests of the whole com- 
munity that such warehouses should be constructed by the 
state, which would thus guarantee to the producer the safe- 
guarding of his product. 


The 


and give encouragement to the producer in 


manufacturer, therefore, should sympathize with 
his efforts to 
market the crop slowly; certainly encouragement should be 
given to the effort to store the surplus product of one sea- 
son with a view of relieving the deficiency of another. 
The results accruing from such a policy, namely: the 
equalizing of prices through several seasons, is equally to 
the interest of manufacturer and producer, and both may 
well cooperate in methods necessary to accomplish these 


thoroughly beneficial results. 








One CorNER OF THE 8,000-BALE WaREHOUSE OF THE SECURITY WAREHOUSE Company, La Grance, Ga. A 


More ExpEeNnsIve Type oF CONSTRUCTION FOR LARGE COMMUNITIES WHERE LAND Costs ARE HIGHER. 
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WHAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS ARE DOING 


Southern Industrial Development Being Boldly Advanced Along New Lines—Gov- 
ernment Co-operation for Good Roads only One of the Features. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON.) 


BY W. W. FINLEY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Just like a farm, factory, or commercial establishment, 
a railway must be managed in aceordance with sound busi- 
ness principles. It ean not be profitable to its owners, nor 
ean it provide adequate transportation facilities for a grow- 
ing and progressive territory, unless its affairs are so ad- 
ministered that its gross revenues shall exceed its expenses. 
I am firmly of the opinion, however, that it is not inconsist- 
ent with sound management that the policies of a railway 
company should be helpful to the communities served by 
its lines. On the contrary, it is directly to the interest of 
a railway that the people along its 
lines should be prosperous and 
should expand their production, 
for it is only by these means that 
the volume of traffie can be in- 
creased. 

The territory traversed by the 
Southern Railway lines is one of 
great economic strength, posses- 
sing almost limitless opportunities 
for agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. The management of 
the company is endeavoring to aid 
in this development by working 
along two general lines. It is 
seeking, by co-operation with the 
people already living along its 
lines, to bring about a larger and 
more profitable use of the natural 
resources of each locality. It is 
co-operating with the people of 
each community desiring immi- 
gration to secure the character of 
immigrants desired by those al- 
ready living in each locality. 

The development work of the 
Company is carried on principally 
through two departments a land and industrial department 
and a cotton eulture department. The land and industrial 
department has been in operation since the organization 
of the Company. It maintains a central office in Washing- 
ton and a foree of agents working throughout the South- 
eastern states and the North and West. It has a European 
agent with headquarters in London. Its agents in the 
Southeastern states keep constantly in touch with the 
people in their several localities and through co-operation 
with the Washington office and withthe agents in the North 
and West endeavor to secure for each locality the location 
of industries and the immigration of such farm settlers 
and other immigrants as may be desired. In addition to 
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this general development work, the department employs 
highly-qualified agrieultural and horticultural experts to 
co-operate in a practical way with the farmers along its 
lines, and a dairy agent devotes his time exclusively to the 
encouragement and promotion of the dairy industry, work- 
ing in close co-operation with the live stock agent, who, 
under the direction of the traffic department, is seeking to 
develop the raising of live stock of all kinds in the territory 
traversed by the Southern Railway lines. 

Believing that good country highways are of supreme 
importance to the farmers and 
beneficial to all the people of any 
community, the Company has ac- 
tively co-operated in the move- 
ment for highway improvement 
in the territory traversed by its 
lines. In the early days of this 
movement, a special good roads 
train was operated over the entire 
system, making stops at centrai 
points where lectures were de- 
livered and object-lesson pieces 
of good roads were built. From 
the first of May until the first of 
November in the present year, the 
Company, in co-operation with 
the Office of Public Roads in the 
United States Agricultural De- 
partment, has operated another 
good roads train, carrying mod- 
els of different types of improved 
highways, photographie views of 
good and bad roads, and expert 
road builders from the office of 
Public Roads who have delivered 
practical lectures on -road con- 
struction’ and maintenance. 

The spread of the Mexican cotton ‘boll weevil into lo- 
ealities east of the Mississippi river having brought the 
eotton growers of the Southeastern states face to face with 
new problems, and the management of the Company be- 
lieving that no effort should be spared to preserve to the 
South its great advantage in having a substantial monop- 
oly in furnishing the cotton supply of the world, we re- 
garded the situation as one calling for special co-operative 
work. . It having been demonstrated that, by the adoption 
of certain cultural methods, the yield of cotton could be 
maintained and even inereased in spite of the presence of 
the boll weevil, the cotton culture department was organ- 
ized for the purpose of advising farmers as to those meth- 
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ods. This department consists of a general agent and thir- 
teen field agents, each one of whom has had practical expe- 
rience in growing cotton under boll weevil conditions. 
These men are concentrating their work principally in 
those localities to which the weevil has already spread and 
those to which there is a possibility that it may spread in 
the near future. The agents of this department work in 
harmonious co-operation with the state agricultural author- 
ities and the United States Agricultural Department. 
Their services are given free of charge to all farmers de- 
siring their co-operation and the results of their efforts 





Tuer Evotution oF A Country Roap. At THis Pornt THE 
Roap Was STRAIGHTENED. 


during the past season have more than fulfilled the expec- 
tations of the Companies participating in the support of 
the department. We believe that the eotton eulture de- 
partment has demonstrated that the boll weevil will not 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to cotton production in 
the Southeastern states and that our farmers wil] be able 
to keep pace with the increasing demand of the world for 
cotton, and by the adoption of intensive methods of agri- 
culture, will have ample land for diversified farming and 
live stock raising. 

The direct work of the Company through its land and 
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industrial department, its cotton culture department, and its 
live stock agent, is constantly being supplemented by the 
distribution of literature and by advertising the resources 
and oppertunities of the South in carefully seleeted pub- 
The land and 
lod “The 


lieations circulating in the North and West. 


industrial deparimert publishes a periodies! en 
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Southern Field” and issues from time to time special pam- 
phlets descriptive of the territory traversed by the Com- 
pany’s lines for distribution in other parts of the United 
States and in Europe. It aids in the distribution of litera- 
ture prepared by cities, towns, and commercial organiza- 
tions along its lines and co-operates freely with all agen- 
cies working for Southern development. In connection 
with the work of agricultural development, the company 
aids in the distribution of the literature of the United 
States Agricultural Department, and, with the co-operation 
of that department, has prepared pamphlets and circulars 
dealing with special agricultural problems. 

As in all of its phases this development work is dis- 
tinetively co-operative, it could not successfully be carried 
on without the assistance of the people of the Southeast- 
ern states. This assistance has been given most cordially. 
The governors of Southern states, commissioners of agri- 
culture, and other state officials; presidents and profes- 


sors of agricultural colleges; municipal authorities; com- 
mereial organizations; bankers; manufacturers; mer- 


chants; and farmers, have all been most helpful, and the 
co-operation of the press of the South has been invaluable. 
The publie-spirited editors of all classes of publications 
at points on the Company’s lines have shown themselves 
ready at all times to publish letters and newspaper arti- 
cles designed to aid in all lines of Southern development. 

For many years the development of the South was re- 
tarded by the fact that vast areas of Western lands were 
being opened. up for settlement. The best of these lands 
have now been occupied and the attention of the world is 
being concentrated more and more upon the Southeastern 
states as the section of the United States in which the 
greatest development of the immediate future will take 
place, and I believe that, with the Southern people, the 
Southern “newspapers, and the railways of the South, all 
working together, we may look forward to an era of un- 
precedented prosperity. 


An old established and reliable commission house in a 
leading commereial city of Asia Minor, with numerous con- 
nections in the interior and possessing special facilities and 
advantages for the introduction of American manufactures 
and pushing their sale, informs a commercial agent of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor that it would like to 
get in touch with American firms seeking a market for their 
goods in the Levant and Near East. The firm is especially 
interested in American cotton piece goods, and states the 
yearly turnover in European goods for the past few years 
has averaged over $100,000. Other lines for which a market 
exists are agricultural implements, cheese, clocks and 
watches, coal, coffee, copper, drugs and chemicals, dry and 
faney goods, fish, flour, glassware, arms and ammunition, 
hardware, hides and skins, iron, machinery and tools, leather 
goods, oils of various kinds, petroleum, rice, silk goods, su- 
gar, building lumber, yarns and threads. Correspondence 
may be in English. For further information apply to Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., and refer to file 


No. 7689. 


A revival of indigo growing in India is being agitated, 
owing to the visit of Baron Schrottky, a scientist and plan- 
ter, who elaims to have invented a process which will enable 
the natvral indigo to be sold at a price that will compete 


with synthetie indigo. 
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DRAINAGE IN 


COTTON. 


THE COTTON BELT. 





Need of Further State and Federal Legislation—Would Increase Productivity and 
Values—Would also Greatly Improve Sanitary Conditions— 
A National Necessity. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON.) 


BY ALEXANDER R. LAWTON, SAVANNAH, GA 


, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGIA DRAINAGE CONGRESS; HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT 


OF THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS, AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


For the past fifteen or twenty years but few subjects 
have been exploited more persistently or to greater extent 
than the resourees of the South and the great future that is 
before it. During a large portion of this period we had to 
be content with predictions only, with glowing pictures, not 
of what we had done, of what we were doing, but of what 
we could do and what we would do. Many of*us received 
this information with much skepticism, because it was al- 
ways a thing of the future. Our farmers were not prosper- 
ous, our manufacturers were not advancing, our material 
prosperity was not increasing, in 
proportion to that of other parts 
of the country. 

But a great change has come 
within the last few years. Prosperi- 
ty is here. The South can now show 
not what may be done, but what 
is being done. It has waked up 
all along the line. Practically all 
of the states have established 
first-class technical schools and 
agricultural colleges, which are 
training up young men skilled in 
the advancement of the industrial 
South and filled with the knowl- 
edge of scientific farming; and 
never can we get the full benefit 
of the soil and climate that are 
ours until we can get our people 
to recognize that agriculture is 
chemistry, that the chemistry of 
agriculture is a science, and that 
we cannot get the best resulis 
from the chemical combination of 
seed with the elements that com 
pose the soil, unless we follow 
methods which agricultural chemical science teaches will 
bring the best results. The farmers of the South have 
made money. Most of them have paid off mortgages. The 
prosperity which is theirs has been disseminated through 
the country merehant to the city merchant, and so on 
through the whole community, for ours is practically an 
agricultural country, and as its agriculture flourishes or 
languishes, so will the country as a whole flourish or lan- 
guish. 

And the inerease in the last two or three years of the 
prospect for the future is notably conspicuous. But a 
short time ago the average farmer answered any reference 
to seientific farming with a sneer about book learning as 


opposed to farm experience; but it is now diffieult to find 
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a farmer who does not recognize that “those scientific fel- 
lows” ean teach him to do better! He has been forced into 
this reeognition by comparing his own results under the old 
methods with the work of his neighbor who uses the new 
methods and forees on his attention the better results. 

It is time, therefore, for us to consider our resources. 
What are they? What is our capacity? What have we 
that is undeveloped? What have we that is waste? Can 
we improve what we have? Can we reclaim that which is 
at our door, but is now unavailable? Attention has been 
ealled time and again to the ne- 
cessity of bettering the lands 
which are already tillable, to the 
use of implements which increase 
profits, and to other improve- 
ments that concern the lands 
which the farmer is now planting. 
But very little attention has been 
paid to the subject of drainage, 
reclamation of the swamp lands 
and overflowed lands, of which 
we have such quantities. 

At one time about five per 
eent of all the land in Europe 
now used for agricultural pur- 
poses consisted of swamp or over- 
flowed land. It has been made 
available and brought into the 
high state of cultivation in which 
it now is (and we all know the 
great superiority of the European 
farmer in making the most of 
what he has), by reclamation 
through drainage. A large per- 
centage of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands of the United States 
are in the cotton states. With most of these lands we 
ean do what Europe has done; but we cannot accomplish 
much by purely individual effort. For a comprehensive 
scheme, we must have wise and efficacious state legislation, 
energetic promotion by men of affairs, and aid by legisla- 
tion and appropriation from the federal government. 

Where large bodies of land are held together in one 
ownership, it will frequently be possible that a complete 
reclamation scheme can be carried out by the owner alone, 
but in these the publie is mueh less interested than in the 
smaller holdings. Here the individual owner eannot act 
without the eo-operation of his neighbor. Frequently his 
lands ean only be successfully drained by outlets through 
the lands of another. Frequently the work which he would 
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do would bring resultant benefit to the lands of his neighbor, 
and the expense, if not distributed, would be prohibitive. 

If the drainage is to be effective, it is necessary that the 
right of eminent domain be given; and, if economy is to 
be assured all the swamp or overflows lands that ean be 
included within any drainage scheme should be taken in at 
onee, rather than that the work should be done piece-meal 
at greater ultimate cost. This necessarily involves the 
establishment of drainage districts as a lawful organiza- 
tion under the state government, clothed with authority, 
authorized to incur debts by bond issue or otherwise, and 
with power to assess upon the lands benefited the cost of the 
work in proportion to acreage, with due allowance for the 
different degrees of benefit on account of varying topog- 
raphy and other causes. 


The idea is of course not new. It is now being agitated 
through a large portion of the country, and particularly 
in the south. The Illinois Central Railroad Company and 
the Central of Georgia Railway Company have recently 


1, 


A Swamp Near Lexineton, Mississrpp1, THat DRAINING AND CLEARING WovuLD CONVERT 
Into THE Most FertILe OF Farms. 


taken it up actively by the dissemination of information and 
by urging appropriate legislation and active steps for the 
reclamation of the lands contiguous to their territory. 
North Caro- 
lina enacted in 1909 a practical drainage law. Publie spir- 


Doubtless the same is true of other railroads. 


ited citizens in Georgia took up the subject several years 
ago and finally succeeded in securing from the legislature 
of Georgia in 1911 the enactment of a statute from which 
excellent results are expected. 
valuable work has already been done in North Carolina, 


A considerable amount of 


and steps have already been taken in Georgia to establish 
several drainage districts. 


That the Piedmont and mountainous sections of these 
states are interested as are the lowlands is illustrated by the 
fact that before the passage of the general law in North 
Carolina, a special law was enacted for a general drainage 
scheme in Lincoln County, North Carolina, in a very hilly 
country, and that since the passage of the drainage law 
more districts have been established in the hill country than 
in the eastern counties. The first move in Georgia for the 
establishment of a drainage district under the statute of 1911 
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has come from Gwinnett County, in the Piedmont Section. 
The drainage question covers not only swamp lands but the 
bottom lands and valleys of the hill country which are 
subject to overflow; and the damage from this overflow can 
readily be prevented for all time by appropriate provision 
for carrying off the surface water in times of flood. Vary- 
ing interests and ownership make this impossible as an indi- 
vidual enterprise, and it ean only be done through the organ- 
ization of a drainage district with power to condemn, to 
assess and to collect. 

Briefly speaking, these North Carolina and Georgia 
statutes provide that wherever drainage is desirable, a 
certain proportion of the land owners within a given area 
may, by application to the court, secure the appointment 
of “viewers” who will report to the court what lands will 
be affected by the proposed scheme, what it will eost, 
whether it be practicable, how it should be done, and 
whether it will pay. All interested parties must receive 


notice and may be heard. The drainage court may reject. 





or adopt the report, and, if the scheme be advisable, drain- 
age commissioners are appointed who with the assistance 
of the necessary engineers will carry out the plan, or such 
modified plan as may be desirable, and report the scheme 
of assessment, the lands being divided into classes in pro- 
portion to the benefits received, class 5 paying five times as 
If the cost per acre be sufficiently 
great to require it, drainage commissioners may issue bonds 


mueh per acre as class 1. 


maturing serially within a reasonable number of years. 
The cost, whether paid by bonds or in cash, and the inter- 
est on the bonds, if any, are assessed upon the lands, and 
these assessments constitute a lawful lien superior to all 
other liens except taxes. The right of appeal and jury trial 
is preserved for all who may be dissatisfied, and the drain- 
age commissioners are vested with the right of condemna- 
tion wherever necessary. 

Earnest efforts are being made to secure the enactment 
of similar statutes in other Southern states. When this is 
done, we may confidently look for much good work and for 
the reclamation of a large part of these lands which other- 
wise will remain unproductive and continue to breed the 
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deadly mosquito, a continuous menace to the health of 
many sections of our country. As a rule these lands when 
reclaimed are the richest agricultural lands. Their reela- 


mation will add greatly to the material prosperity not only 


of the individual land owner but of the communities in 
which they are situated and of the states. The whole pub- 
lie will get the benefit. The states and the counties will 


reap this benefit directly through the great increase in tax- 
able values. 

The legislature should go even further than it has. It 
would be a paying investment to make appropriations out 
age laws. As these laws now read, if the drainage scheme 
be reported as impracticable, or if it should appear. from 
the report of the viewers that it will not pay, and no drain- 
age district be established and no work done, the. promotors 
are saddled with all the expense of the work ineurred in 


f the public treasury to promote action under the drain- 


the employment of engineers, costs of court, ete. The state 
could well afford under proper safeguards to pay the ex- 
penses of preliminary surveys and examinations which 
would give sufficient information to make very rare such 
eases and to prevent burdensome expenses being thrust up- 


on those who are seeking the publie good. 


The question of drainage is by no means a local one; 
it is of national importance. . Information gathered by.the 
federal government shows that there are in the United 
States 74,541,700 acres of wet lands; that is to say, swamps 
and overflowed lands. We of the South are apt to think that 
these lands are mostly confined to our own territory. It 
is true that there are in Alabama 1,120,000 acres, in South 
Carolina 1,760,000 acres, in Texas 1,620,000, in North 
Carolina 2,400,000, in Georgia 2,400,000, in Mississippi 
6,173,000, in Louisiana 9,600,000 and in Florida 18,560.- 
000 acres, the area in the last named state constituting by 
far the larger part of her surface. On the other hand, 
Missouri has 1,920,000 acres, Indiana 1,000,000 acres, Illin- 
ois 2,688,000 acres, Iowa 800,000, Michigan 4,400,000 acres, 
Minnesota 4,500,000 acres, Wisconsin 2,000,000 acres; and 
even on the far Pacifie coast Oregon has 500,000 acres, and 
California has 1,850,000 acres of swamp and overflowed 
lands. The question is not sectional, but concerns the na- 
tion as a whole, there being at least forty-one states direct- 
ly interested in the question. 

For sveral years, the federal government has been en- 
gaged in a great work in irrigating the arid lands of the 
West, and the ingenious scheme which has been devised 
for financing this work is such that the cost to the federal 
treasury is small, the expense being assessd against the 
lands which are benefitted, coming back into the irrigation 
fund, and being again expended for the reclamation of ad- 
ditional lands. Where the land belongs to the Government, 
the cost per acre is added to the price, and where the pri- 
vate owner gets the benefit he pays by assessment his pro- 
portion. This great work is one of those which has been 
attacked under the doctrine of state’s rights, the protest 
against the extension of federalism. But the outery does 


not alter the fact that the federal government is doing it; 


that the money is being expended, and that the work is act- 
ually going on. While our rights are being debated, the 
arid West is getting the full benefit of the appropriation. 


Many years ago, a delegation from Atlanta full of the 
“Atlanta spirit” which has done so much to build up that 
splendid city which is such a credit to the South. and to 
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the whole country, visited Washington in the interest-of a 
proposed appropriation by the federal government for the 
establishment of a national park-on the ground made his- 
torical during the civil war by the battle of Atlanta and 
the battle of Peachtree Creek. Among others whom they 
visited was that wonderful man who was both a practical 
politician and a great statesman, who made the House of 
Representatives a business body, the Honorable 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, then Speaker of the 
House. He received them cordially and promptly told 
them that the opposition to their appropriation 
would not come from him and his political associates, 
but was likely to come from the Democrats, and particular- 
ly from the Southern Congressmen, on the ground that the 
establishment and maintenance of these historical military 
parks was an encroachment of the federal government on 
the rights of the states, and an unlawful diversion of 
moneys in the treasury of the federal government whose 
right to raise money by taxation was confined within very 
narrow limits. He referred to the fact that the Southern- 
ers had persistently maintained this proposition while our 
northern brethren had taken the more practical view that 
it was best to take a piece of the pie instead of quarreling 
over the methods of the pastry cook. But he finally said 
to them, “You people of the South can never reach the full 
measure of your prosperity until you pay less attention to 
your rights and more attention to your interests.” 

We should take this lesson to heart. Whatever may be 
our wishes, we connot stem the tide of advancing federal- 
ism. Our politicians who would have us do so, however 
honest they may believe themselves, are not sincere if their 
sincerity be measured by their acts. Take one illustratidn: 
The Federal Employers Liability Law, a beneficent statute 
passed first in a form declared unconstitutional, re-enacted 
to meet the objections which had been raised.’ This law 
regulates in practically every case the liability of every 
railway company in the United States to its employes in 
ease of aecident or injury. There is one small railway in 
Georgia ten miles long, all in one eounty, whose liability 
to its employes is regulated practically exclusively by this 
federal statute. It is the most conspicuously federal piece 
of legislation which has reached a permanent place in our 
laws for many years; and yet, it was supported by every 
democratic congressman from the South. After this, not 
one of them ean consistently set up the brgaboo of state’s 
rights against any proposed federal legislation which is 
beneficient in its nature and wise in its provisions. 

jut this is not only a state question. Not only is the 
whole nation greatly interested on account of the widely 
seattered location of these swamp and overflowed lands 
throughout the whole country, but there are many important 


° . . nm 
instanees of badly needed drainage which cannot be done? 


through state legislation alone,because the area covered or 
affected is in more than one state. The Dismal Swamp 
with its 160,000 acres, of which about 60 per cent is in 
North Carolina and about 40 per cent in Virginia, is one 
conspicuous instance. The Okefinokee Swamp in South- 
eastern Georgia with its 448,000 aeres cannot be entirely 
drained either through Georgia or Florida alone. Part of 
its waters must flow into one state and part in another. 
Any drainage which involves the 103,000 acres of swamps 
on the Savannah River must cover lands in both states, for 
a scheme for drainage of the Georgia lands would benefit 
the South Carolina lands and vice versa. Other eonspicu- 
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ous instances are the Tombigbee Basin.in Mississippi wit) 
its 1,000,000 acres, and the Yazoo Basin on the Mississippi 
with its 4,480,000 acres. In Missouri 690,000 acres have 
been drained with very damagine res*}ts in Arkansas; and 
this example shows interstate complications of a serious 
nature, the only solution of which lies in federal legislation. 

If it be proper and just for the federal government to 
aid in supplying water, where there is none and where there 
is too little, it is equally proper that the federal government 
should aid in removing water where there is too much; and 
this without regard to the fact that interstate drainage 
schemes cannot be carried out without its cooperation. There 
is pending in Congress “A Bill for the Establishment of a 
Drainage Fund and the Construction of Works for ihe 
Reclamation of Swamp and Overflowed Lands,” the pas- 
sage of which should be strongly promoted and urged by all 
who are interested in the advancement of our material pros- 
perity. 

This bill is modeled on the general lines of the irriga- 
tion law which has worked so well. It provides that with 
certain exceptions all moneys from the sale of public lands 
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The passage of this bill has been twice earnestly recom- 
mended by the National Irrigation Congress which recently 
held its Nineteenth Annual Session in Chicago, a body 
which is entitled tu a large part of the eredit for the pas- 
sage of the irrigation law and for the great benefits which 
accrue therefrom. Its name is not as comprehensive as its 
scope; but it ineludes within its objects the promotion not 
only vf irrigation but of drainage. At its annual meeting 
December 5th to 9th, 1911, the first steps were taken for 
the organization of a National Drainage Congress, and 
such an association has already been organized. 

The fact that North 
Carolina has led among the South-eastern states in this 


The situation is encouraging. 


good work is largely due to the Drainage Congress of that 
state which has actively promoted the goud work. Georgia 
also has an active Drainage Congress whieh has just held a 
most successful and interesting meeting, and to which is 
largely due the passage of the Georgia statute of 1911 be- 
fore referred to. It is understood that there are similar 
organizations in some of the other states, but we cannot 
hope for the best results until in each state there should be 
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in 13 states named, over and above the amount already set 
aside for educational purposes and other purposes, should 
constitute a “drainage fund” to be expended hy ‘the Inter- 
ior Department for the examination, survey, construction 
and maintenance of works of drainage and reclamation of 
swamp and overflowed lands wherever located. There are 
provisions with reference to government lands affected by 
the work, mention of which would make this paper too 
long. As to private lands, the cost is assessed in proportion 


to benefits and acreage and is payable in not less than ten 


years with 5 per cent interest, with power to the Secretary 


of the Interior to require, whenever necessary, that the 
work shall be authorized and laid out under state author- 
ity with proper provisions for the lawful establishment of 
liens on the benefited lands. The legislation in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia and the proposed federal legislation are 
complementary. All provide for co-operation of state and 
federal government. All assessments received by the United 
States go back into the drainage fund and are available for 
further expenditure. The bill provides for an appropria- 
tion out of the treasury of two million dollars for such 
advanees as may be made and for othér necessary purposes. 


formed an active body to promote not only efficacious legis- 
lation, but serious work for the reclamation of these lands 
which are now waste; but which at small expense can be 
made one of our most valuable assets. 


The subject is much too large for a short article. To 
cover even its most important points would carry this paper 
far beyond its proper limits. The increase in productivitiy 
and values, and the improved sanitary conditions which sys- 
tematie and scientific drainage will bring are self-evident. 
Only an outline is here given in the hope that interest may 
be stimulated in this important subject. 


A society is maintained by the Norwegian government for 
reclaiming swamp lands. Whenever marsh reclamation 
work is approved in advance by the society, it contributes 
one-fourth of the total cost of the work. During the 15 years 
that the society has operated 1,157 acres of swamp lands 
have been converted into good, tillable fields, at a cost of 
$25,634, a fraction over $22 an acre. It is estimated that 
the milk alone from the cows which this land will support 
will bring to the district an added income of $24,118 a year. 
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AMERICAN COTTON IN ENGLISH MILLS. 


COTTON. 


American Staple Predominates and is in little danger from Foreign Competition— 
A Comparison of Methods—International Conferences Desirable. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY HARVIE JORDAN, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, PRESIDENT FARMERS’ GIN COMPRESS AND COTTON COMPANY. 


The greatest cotton spinning and manufacturing center 
in the world lies in Laneashire County, England. The 
greatest raw cotton market and cotton exchange in the 
world is located at Liverpool, also in Lancashire County; 
and the greatest inland canal is built from Liverpool to 
Manchester, a distance of forty miles, the latter city being 
in the very heart of the English cotton milling district of 
Great Britain. Consequently the cotton merchants of Liv- 
erpool and the spinners of Lancashire County are the larg- 
est and best foreign purchasers and consumers of our sur- 
plus American cotton crop. There, 
two thousand giant smoke-stacks 
in a radius of thirty-five miles 
around Manchester, are standing 
sentinels over the whirl and hum 
of 54,522,554 spindles and 500,- 
000 looms. There, is spun and 
manufactured into cloth, eotton 
fabries which enter into the trade 
of every civilized country on the 
globe. 

The Royal Cotton Exchange 
of Manchester, the only institu- 
tion of the kind in the cotton 
trade, is quite a large building, 
having an enormous open space 
on the first floor where buyers 
and sellers meet daily to transact 
business. Tuesdays and Fridays 
of each week is “day on ’change” 
for the cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers. On these days from 
six to eight thousand men can be 
seen on the floor of the Royal 
Exchange, representative buying 
agents from every foreign civil- 
ized country, meeting and trading 
with the spinners, manufacturers, 
dyers, printers and shippers of the cotton milling business 
of Lancashire. There is no noise, and no spectacular fea- 
tures such as we witness in the American speculative ex- 
changes. Everything is quiet and orderly. But the busi- 
ness transacted in a single day amounts to millions of dol- 
lars in the aggregate. 

The spinners and manufacturers of the Lancashire dis- 
trict do not sell the output of their spindles and looms 
through commission agents as is done in this country. The 
exchange is the place where spinners and manufacturers 
meet direct buying agents, and where transactions are 
closed on a spot cash basis. The American mills pay an 
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enormous amount of commissions each year for the serv- 
ices of other people, which the managers of the Lancashire 
mills perform themselves. 

AMERICAN COTTON PREDOMINATES. 

Practically 80 per cent of the consumption of the great 
Lancashire cotton milling district is American cotton. Eng- 
land uses very little of the cotton from her main cotton pro- 
ducing countries of Egypt and India. Her mills.consumed 
only about two per cent of the India crop and about 16 
per cent of the Egyptian crop for the year ending August 
31, 1911. To be exact, her con- 
sumption of raw cotton of all 
kinds in bales for the last year 
were as follows: American, 
2,854,512; East Indian, 100,193; 
Egyptian, 352,927; other ecoun- 
tries, 103,348; making a total of 
3,384,480 bales. The price paid 
to the cotton growers of the South 
for the American cotton actually 
consumed in England last year 
was not less than 200 million dol- 
lars. Aside from the American 
mills therefore, the English spin- 
ners are our largest and best cus- 
tomers for raw cotton. Not only 
that, but they are always in the 
market as active and persistent 
buyers, regardless of high or low 
prices. The English spinners may 
at times grumble about high 
prices and low dividends, but as 
a rule they keep their mills going 
on full time and energetically 
push their enormous foreign trade 
with all the civilized countries of 
the world. 

The English spinners bought 
American cotton last year just as freely at 15 cents per 
pound as they are doing this season at 9 cents. They 
would have bought this year’s supply of our cotton to 
meet their needs just as freely at 12 cents per pound, if the 
South had not persistently sold the market down to the 
present low basis. If trade conditions are good during the 
next 12 months the consumption of raw cotton, especially 
American, will be in excess of all previous consumption, 
as supplies are abundant and prices much lower than the 
most hopeful spinner anticipated six months ago. 

There are approximately 35,000,000 spindles actively 
engaged in the consumption of American cotton in the 
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Lancashire district as against 29,000,000 spindles in 
America; although the consumption of American cotton 


is 40 per cent greatetr in America than in Great Britain. 


This wide difference in consumption is found in the finer 


character of yarns and finished fabrics in the English 
manufacture. 

The consumption of American cotton in English mills is 
about 35 pounds per spindle per annum, while the average 
in American mills is about 80 pounds per spindle. The 
modern English mills are equipped for the manufacture 
of the lighter and finer fabrics of cotton goods, and have 
the trained labor to handle the delicate machinery in their 
mills. This accounts for the big difference in the consump- 
tion per spindle as compared with the mills of this country. 
Switzerland with an annual consumption per spindle of 
only 30 pounds of lint cotton, oceupies the minimum posi- 
tion. While Japan, with an annual consumption of 358 
pounds of lint eotton per spindle, stands at the head among 
all the cotton spinning nations in this respect. 
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the goods are to go and ships on final instructions. There 
is no such thing as spinning, manufacturing, printing, 
packing and shipping by one corporation as in many of the 
cotton milling establishments in this country. The entire 
cotton industry of England is handled upon the most mod- 
ern and economie methods, in which the demands of the 
great foreign trade of that country is closely studied at all 
times. Goods are made to conform in the minutest details 
to the wishes of the various nationalities with whom the 
English cotton milling industry does business. Conse- 
quently, Great Britain in her heavy consumption of Ameri- 
ean cotton, holds and maintains the vast cotton goods con- 
suming trade of all the great foreign countries of the 
world, except the United States. English cotton manufac- 
tured fabrics are restricted in sale in the American Union 
only by the maintenance of a high protective tariff which 
safeguards the American mills from very heavy competition 
on the part of the Laneashire manufacturers. 

The English mill owners, however, are glad of the 
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COTTON INDUSTRY SPECIALIZED. 

In Great Britain the cotton industry is -systematized 
and specialized to a greater extent than in any other cotton 
manufacturing country. The spinners operate the spinning 
mills; the manufacturers or weavers operate their looms; 
the dyers and printers run their finishing establishments, 
while the packers and shippers also handle their own de- 
partments in the business. All of these different lines of 
business are systematized and operated as separate and 
distinct corporations. A buying agent will purchase yarns 
from a spinner and order the consignment to a manufac- 
turer, who will manufacture the kind and character of 
goods wanted. If the goods are to be dyed or printed 
they are sent to the dying establishment, and finall-;, the 
order is turned over to a packing and shipping firm, which 
packs to meet the requirements of the country to which 


Ameriean protective policy, because they assert, that so 
long as this high tariff exists, the American mills must 
confine their trade to the United States, and leave England 
alone and unmolested to control and dominate the cotton 
goods trade of the balance of the world. Any heavy reduc- 
tion of the protective policy in this country, which would 
enable American mills to compete with England for for- 
eign trade, would be regarded with serious alarm by the 
English spinners. So long as a high tariff exists in this 
country, American mills will be foreed to confine their 
trade to the United States and be unable to compete with 
a free trade country in the selling of cotton goods to for- 
eign nations. England’s largest trade is with India and 
China, the two poorest countries in the world individually, 
yet the most densely populated... However, the English man- 
ufacturers control the cotton trade at our very doors on 
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this side of the Atlantic. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central 
and South America, all buy the bulk of their cotton goods 
from England and have them delivered in vessels flying the 
Hag of Great Britain. The people of those countries wear 
clothing manufactured from American cotton, but the raw 
eotton is shipped from our Southern ports across the At- 
lantie to ‘be manufactured into the finished fabries and 
shipped back again across the same ocean for final deliv- 
ery to the consumers. 
BUYING COTTON DIRECT. 

Advances in the price of raw cotton, especially Ameri- 
ean, during the past few years has narrowed the margin of 
profit so closely in the cotton spinning industry that the 
English spinners are carefully investigating every phase of 
their business from a rigid economical standpoint. The 
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Englishman, as a rule, is exceedingly conservative and ex- 
tremely slow in making radical changes in the methods and 
systems of doing business as handed down to him from 
the past. In.this respect the Englishmen and the Southern 
cotton growers are somewhat analogous. But necessity is 
foreing the English eotton milling industry to take an 
active interest in economies and reforms relating to buying 
and handling of American cotton which they have hereto- 


fore heen eontent to diseuss and pass empty resolutions 
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about in their annual conventions. The English spinners 
have finally econeluded that there are two many middlemen 
between American cotton growers and the Laneaslhire cotton 
mills, who are reaping a rich harvest in high and unneces- 
sary commissions which in the end have to egme out of the 
pockets of the spinners as an unrighteous surtax upon each 
ni of raw cotton consumed in Great Britain. They 

realize furthermore, that the antiquated and wasteful sys- 
tem of baling, handling and shipping cotton in the South- 
ern states should be reformed along more modern and eco- 
nomie lines, and they are preparing. to throw the full 
strength of their personal activities with the American cot- 
ton growers to bring these reforms into practical operation. 
In a word, the English spinners have inaugurated an active 
campaign to bring about more direct trade with the cotton 
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growers; to reform the bad methods of baling and handling 
in the eotton states; and to eut out as many of the present 
high fixed charges assessed against the American bale in 
this country and Europe, as possible. 

The first move along this line was promulgated the past 
September, and the first department of the cotton handling 
trade attacked, embraced the cotton merchants, brokers and 
the system employed at Liverpool. The official organ and 
moving spirit in this fight for the spinners is the ‘Man- 
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chester Guardian,” one of the most powerful and influen- 
tial newspapers in Great Britain, and which is loyally sup- 
ported by every cotton spinner and manufacturer in the 
Laneashire district. The present scheme contemplated is 
to make Manchester the main point of delivery of shipments 
of American cotton from Southern ports instead of Liver- 
pool. The Manchester ship canal was built some years ago 
at a cost of $100,000,000 for this specific purpose, but the 
Liverpool cotton merchants and importers did not take 
kindly to the canal proposition and have persisted in un- 
loading the American cargoes of cotton at Liverpool and 
later on routing the consignments to the various mills by 
the big railway companies ramifying the Laneashire dis- 
trict from Liverpool, leaving the canal to handle other pro- 
duets. A eargo of cotton from our Southern ports can be 
delivered to Manchester for less freight and handling ex- 
penses than at Liverpool, aside from the multiplicity of 
charges and commissions enforced by the Liverpool] cotton 
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merehants and brokers. Practically all of the Egyptian 
cotton intended for the Manchester district passes up the 
eanal and is delivered to the spinners at a minimum of cost, 
and the consumers want the same system of delivery ap- 
plied to the shipments of American cotton. 

The effort now being made is to induce American cotton 
firms to establish branch agencies at Manchester; get their 
orders direct from the spinners and make their deliveries 
through the ship canal; and leaving Liverpool to handle 
only such cotton as will be consumed by mills in its imme- 
diate territory. A representative of the “Manchester Guar- 
dian” is now visiting this country for that purpose. Al- 
ready progress has been made and a number of American 


cotton firms have opened agencies at Manchester and are 
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shipping direct to consumers, saving the heavy expense of 
The 


question of opening a cotton exchange at Manchester in 


rehandling and commission charges at Liverpool. 
connection with the Royal Exchange and gradually freeing 
the Manchester cotton spinning district from the domination 
and control of Liverpool is now receiving marked atten- 
tion. The development of these reforms in America and 
Great Britain will be watched with keen interest by the 
eotton trade all over the world. The gradual evolution of 
changes along suggested economic lines, will mean a distinct 
revolution in the customs of the cotton trade which has 
heretofore prevailed, and means the readjustment of the 
middle cotton trade, which, so far as the American cotton 
bale is concerned, has been for generations handled upon 
the most wasteful and expensive basis of any staple pro- 


In 


of these economie reforms the American mills should like- 


duct throughout the civilized world. the working out 
wise take an active interest, because cotton properly baled 
can-be shipped from the interior of: the cotton belt through 
the port of New Orleans to Manchester at 45 cents per bale 
cheaper than from the same points to the milling districts 
of New England. Every economic advantage gained by the 
English spinners in the purchase of their raw material will 
make it all the harder for the American mills in the broad 
field of competition. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES DESIRABLE. 


So long as the majority of the American cotton crop is 
exported, and so long as the imperative necessity exists 
for economic reforms in the baling, handling and market- 
ing of the crop, I am convinced that the interests of the 
growers and spinners would be best conserved, and the 
industry handled along more satisfactory lines for produc- 
ers and consumers, if international conferences between 
growers and spinners are annually held. My personal vis- 
its to the great spinning distvicts of Laneashire, and associ- 
ation with the English spinners has been both interesting 
and satisfactory. American cotton holds a predominant 
position in English mills and its present monopoly is in no 
danger from competition by raw cotton from any other 
country, and will not be for generations to come. 


The American cotton crop, which is now selling annually 
around 1,000 million dollars in the raw state, and several bil- 
lion dollars in manufactured fabrics, with its final eonsump- 
tion among all the eivilized nations of the earth, should 
be handled from growers to consumers with all the most 
economie methods known to modern and progressive busi- 


ness ingenuity. 


Owing to the small amount of travel by employees from 
the Isthmus to the United States during the winter months 
and in order that the passenger accommodations on Panama 
Railroad Co. ships may be utilized as much as possible, a 
rate of $100 for the round trip from New York to Cristobal 
has been established. The tickets will be good for passage 
and return on any ships having available accommodations 
between November 1, 1911, and March 31, 1912. While on 
the Isthmus, tourists will be maintained at their own ex- 
pense, the arrangement made by other lines that passengers 
may sleep and eat on the ships during their stay in port not 
applying on the Panama Railroad ships. The ships will 
make voyages about every six days and remain in port on 
the Isthmus about five days. 
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A REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN COTTON. 


A Discussion of the Past Year in the Cotton Market and the Prospects 
for Nineteen Twelve. : 


(Contributed to Corron.) 


BY H. 


In viewing the cotton market of the past year and figuring 
on the probabilities of the coming year, we recall to mind 
our expression attending the issuing of the Government’s 
crop estimate in December one year ago and in relation to 
its probable effect upon values during the remainder of the 
season. 

At that time middling cotton was quoted in New Orleans 
at about 15 cents and May contracts were selling around 
the 16 cent level. The estimate of the Bureau was for a 


growth of 11,426,000 bales, exclusive of linters, ete., which 
pointed to a commercial crop of about 12,000,000 bales, and 
although it was then said, as is being said today, that the 
crop was over estimated, the final count showed a total of 
12,120,000 bales to have been marketed. 

The construction that we plaeed upon the Bureau’s es- 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEw ORLEANS CoTTON EXCHANGE. 


erop as 12,000,000 bales was not sufficient to meet the 
world’s requirements without causing any further advance 
of importance in the price of the raw material. 
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timate of December, 1910, was that it pointed to a commer- 
cial crop of about 12,000,000 Nevertheless, the 
market was bullishly influenced for a while, as the profes- 
sional element contended that the supply would be inade- 
quate to meet the demand from spinners during the balance 
of the season. In other words, it was argued that the sup- 
ply would not be large enough to satisfy the consumptive 
demand. We stated further, based upon the unfavorable 
trade outlook then existing, that it was a question if such a 
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Subsequent developments proved that we were correct 


in our deduetions, for while the market experienced a fur- 
ther temporary advance, the advance was of no importance, 
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and with the turn of the new year the market started to de- 
cline, having lost nearly two cents before an attempt at 
summer manipulation was made, and although there was 
another rise in values to almost the highest levels of the 
year, the move at manipulation was checkmated by pros- 
pects for unusually early and large receipts of new crop 
cotton, not only in Texas, but from the South Atlantic 
states as well. 

All this time we had in mind the intention of the South 
to resort to intensified cultivation of the crop by a liberal 
use of fertilizers for the purpose of making a very large 
crop, weather permitting, and as the acreage was of record 
breaking proportions, there could be but one result, the 
making of a bumper crop. 

These conditions were influential in governing the course 
of values, and the result was that the tendency of the mark- 
et was downward during the greater part of the year, be- 
coming more pronounced in the last half of the year, the 
lowest levels thus far, and which were the lowest prices 
since 1908, being recorded with the announcement of the 
Government’s official erop estimate on December 11, 1911, 
March contracts having sold at 8.60 and middling cotton at 
about 9 cents, at Savannah 8 11-16. 

During the month of September we issued a special 
market review on conditions then existing, expressing the 
opinion that cotton would probably be a purchase for in- 
vestment on any further decline of importance. In the 
meantime more has been learned as to the probable size of 
the crop. At that time indications were for a yield of about 
14,500,000 bales. Today all the data at hand points to a 
yield of about 15,500,000 bales, as killing frost did not make 
its appearance until the crop had fully matured. Under 
the cireumstaneces, and with political troubles in Mexico, 
Persia, Italy, Turkey and China, and our being on the eve 
of a Presidential election in the United States, we are not 
so confident now that purchases of cotton around the 9 
cents level will prove a profitable investment, as it looks to 
us as if prices are due to work lower with so large a sup- 
ply of American cotton in view. 

Regarding prospects for the year 1912, will say that 
with an indicated commercial crop of about 15,000,000 
bales, there is small hope for an early improvement in 
prices further than possible temporary reactions. However, 
there is the possibility of better prices in the spring if the 
farmers make a big reduction in the acreage, but this is 
hard to bring about owing to the lack of concerted action 
and the opening of new land, especially in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma by new settlers. More grain may be planted at the 
expense of cotton in some sections, but as cotton stands hot, 
dry weather better than corn, as was demonstrated last 
summer in the Southwest, corn having been a failure in 
Texas and Oklahoma, whereas fairly good crops of cotton 
were made, and unless the price of the staple continues to 
decline, the average reduction in the acreage of cotton next 
planting time may not be near as large as is now generally 
estimated, and if the price of cotton advances there may be 
no reduction in the acreage at all. 

After all, cotton is the money crop of the South, and 
while this year’s acreage was 35,000,000 acres, it must be 
remembered that the weather is the all important factor in 
the making of a cotton crop, and that crops of 13,500,000 
bales were made on an average of only 32,000,000 acres a 
few years ago. Therefore, the elements have a great deal 
to do with the making of crops, for notwithstanding this 
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year’s crop pointing to about 15,500,000 bales, it would have 
been much larger had all Texas and Oklahoma received suf- 
ficient summer rains to make possible a full production on 
the acreage planted. On this year’s acreage Texas had the 
possibility of making 5,000,000 bales and Oklahoma, with 
ample moisture, was capable of making 1,500,000 bales, but 
the rainfall was insufficient in both states to permit the besi 
of results, otherwise the cotton crops would have been lar- 
ger and corn would not have been a failure. 

Concerning trade conditions we will say that fortunately 
they are somewhat better than at this time one year ago, 
especially in the United States and on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and they continue good in England. But there is an 
undereurrent of social and political unrest throughout the 
world. England is ever carrying a chip on her shoulder 
for Germany to knock off; Turkey is at war with Italy; 
there are revolutions in China and Mexico; Russia and 
Persia are at daggers ends; and there is the possibility of 
trouble between America and Russia as a result of recent de- 
velopments. Nevertheless, the trade situation appears to be 
improving in America and is said to be more favorable in 
Germany and France. This general improvement is attrib- 
uted to the cheaper cost of raw cotton, spinners mar- 
gins of profits having been made better, and it is possible 
that a record consumption might be put through this sea- 
son, but at the maximum it will hardly be more than 13,- 
500,000 bales of American, though spinners takings are apt 
to be 14,000,000 bales in their desire to increase reserve 
3ut the American crop promises to be-about 2,000,- 
000 bales larger than the probable maximum consumption, 
and as the total world’s reserve of American at the close of 
last August was 2,000,000 bales, the addition of 2,000,000 
bales this year would leave a surplus of American of about 
4,000,000 bales at the close of this season, against 2,000,000 
last year; 1,882,000 vear before last; and 3,502,000 in 1908. 


stocks. 


Among other methods of transacting business in China 
that have placed American concerns somewhat at a dis- 
advantage is the practice of employing foreigners. 

European financial, corporate, and business institutions 
employ none other than their own people. Should their 
business demands necessitate the enlargement of their staff, 
they send home for a junior clerk, who enters their service 
with the surety of advancement and life employment during 
good behavior. These new men, as well as the old em- 
ployees, are strongly imbued with the idea that their home 
produets excel any other and that their systems in all lines 
of business lead the world. This feeling merges into a 
patriotic endeavor to advance their home products and their 
loyalty to them is akin to that to their flag. In China the 
national spirit runs higher than any place in the world. 
It is indeed rare to find other countries employing an 
American in any branch of their business; rather is there 
a tendency to deery American methods and productions. 

On the other hand, many Eastern branches of American 
financial and industrial concerns are either under the direct 
managment of foreigners or have foreigners as their first 
assistants, as well as forming a great part of the personnel 
of their offices. This may or may not be good business, 
but it is a serious blow to American prestige in China. It 
is viewed by the local authorities as an open acknowledg- 
ment of business inferiority and is interpreted by them as 
a rocignition that these foreigners are more capable of 
handling American institutions than are Americans them- 
selves. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE NEW BEDFORD 
COTTON MILL INDUSTRY. 


(Contributed to Corron.) 
BY SANFORD & KELLY, BANKERS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The financial review of the manufacturing and general 
business of New Bedford, Mass., for the year 1911, shows 
results in many respects far from pleasing; in facet, very 
unsatisfactory. Our chief industry, the manufacture of 
fine cotton goods, has had the worst experience in years, 
quite in contrast with that of the three years immediately 
preceding 1911 when a large and profitable business was 
the order; but then, as with some other industries, notably 
the iron and steel, the cotton industry has its years of 
“feast and famine.” 

Since the first of the year curtailment in production has 
been enforced, at times to the extent of 30 to 40 per cent, 
notwithstanding which, goods continued to pile up and were 
sold at small profit, and in some instances at a loss, result- 
ing in a decrease in wages of employees of about $2,000,- 
000, or 25 per cent, though the rate of wages was not re- 
dueed, and a loss to stockholders in dividends as compared 
with the previous year, of over a million dollars, or 34 per 
cent, and a heavy reduction in the selling price of the shares 
in the mills. Various causes are assigned for the existing 
conditions, but in the main it may in our opinioon be at- 
tributed to the high price and searcity of the best grades 
of raw cotton for the greater part of the year, the change 
in styles in cotton goods worn by women, whereby the con- 
sumption is curtailed at least 35 per cent, and the continued 
agitation for a reduction of the tariff on fine cotton goods. 

These factors have caused an unsettled feeling and pur- 
chasers have held off or bought only from hand to mouth, 
awaiting more settled conditions. With the lower price of 
raw cotton, the tariff question settled by a reasonable re- 
duction on fine cotton goods and the change of styles of 
goods worn by women requiring a more liberal consump- 
tion, our mills will be as prosperous as ever. If the tariff 
is reduced unreasonably, there will be but one course to 
pursue and that will be the reduction in wages of the em- 
ployees, an action much to be deplored, and undesirable. 

During the year 1911 the net gain in capital stock in- 
vested in New Bedford eotton industries was $406,000. 
There was also $600,000 of cotton mill bonds subscribed for 
making a total amount of $1,006,000, invested in our cotton 
mill industries in 1911. The number of spindles increased 
4,620. The number of looms is 54,282, an increase of 
1,402. The operatives number 31,140, an inerease of 145. 
All of the mills erected in 1910 are now in operation. 

New Bedford cotton manufacturing corporations paid 
in dividends in 1911 amounts aggregating $2,020,475, 
against $3,057,800.50 in 1910, a decrease of $1,037,325.50, 
or 33.9 per cent. No extra or stock dividends were paid in 
1911. Acushnet paid its regular dividend of 8 per cent; 
Beacon Mfg. Co. 6 per cent on common and preferred 
stocks; Bristol Mfg. Co. 5 per cent, a reduction of 1 per 
cent; Butler Mill its regular 8 per cent; City Mfg. Co. re- 
duced its dividend from 16 per cent to 914 per cent; Cres- 
cent passed its dividend; Dartmouth Mfg. Co. paid its regu- 
lar dividend of 16 per cent on common and 5 per cent on 
preferred stock; Gosnold Mills Co., regular 6 per cent on 
common and preferred stock; Grinnell Mfg. Co., regular 
dividend of 8 per cent; Hathaway Mfg. Co. regular 10 per 
cent; Holmes Mfg. Co., one of the new corporations, began 
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paying dividends February 15th and paid for the year 6 
per cent on its preferred stock, nothing on the common 
stock; Kilburn Mill paid regular 6 per cent; Manomet paid 
its regular dividend of 8 per cent; Nashawena Mills paid 
nothing, and the same may be said of the new Bedford 
Cotton Mills Co., the Neild Mfg. Co., Quissett Mills, Sharp 
Mfg. Co. and Booth Mfg. Co., all new mills and all now 
running. They will without doubt make a good showing 
later on. Nonquitt Spinning Co. paid 6 per cent, a redue- 
tion of 2 per cent; Page Mfg. Co. paid but 4 per cent 
against 54% per cent in 1910; Pierce Mfg. Co. paid 24 per 
cent against 22 per cent in 1910. Potomska Mills paid 
regular 6 per cent; Soule Mill paid 41% per cent against 8 
per cent in 1910; Taber Mill a regular dividend of 6 per 
cent; Wamsutta Mills regular 6 per cent and Whitman 
Mills paid 914 per cent against 10 per cent in 1910. Not 
more than three of the corporations, it is understood, earned 
the dividend noted above, the deficit having been made up 
from the surplus earnings of previous years. The average 
dividend rate paid in 1911 on the $36,821,300 capital stock 
of New Bedford cotton mills was 5% per cent. F 

New Bedford ranks first in the United States in the 
manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine yarns, and second 
in the number of spindles in its cotton manufactroies. 
There are rumors that a corporation will be formed and a 
new cotton mill ereeted in 1912, but much depends upon the 
outeome of tariff agitation and the condition of the cotton 
manufacturing business. 

_During 1911 but few additions to mills were made. The 
Beacon Mfg. Co. is building a new weave shed, 150 by 309 
feet, one story high, with sawtooth roof. The Hill Cutler 
Co. of Boston has erected a cotton waste mill of brick, 63 
by 135 feet, four stories and basement. The Kilburn Mill 
have built a two story brick addition 62 by 80 feet to its 
store house. The Gosnold Mill built a two story brick ad- 
dition 32 by 72 feet to its store house. The Wamsutta 
Mills erected a four story brick addition 12 by 62 feet to 
its store house. 

The dealings in shares of the local cotton corporations 
in 1911 were quite large and at times the market was quite 
active; the fluctuations were wide, with low prices ruling 
generally, but a recovery was noticeable in several instances 
the last of the year. Acushnet Mill sold at 160, a decline 
of 10; Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd. at 115, an advance of 2%; 
Booth Mfg. Co. Pfd. 824, decline of 1714; Bristol Mfg. Co. 
104, a decline of 21; Butler 132, a decline of 15; City Mfg. 
Co. at 136, a decline of 108 caused by the reduction of 
dividend from $16 to 7 per cent, and liquidation; Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Co. Common sold down to 285, a decline of 
25; the Preferred at 10634, a decline of 2144; Gosnold Mills 
Pfd. 100, a decline of 6; Grinnell Mfg. Co. 210, a decline of 
30; Holmes Mfg. Co. Common 1041, a decline of 31% ; the 
Preferred 105, a decline of 414; Kilburn 120, a decline of 
15; Manomet Mills 112%, a decline of 1444; Nashawena 
Mills 84, a decline of 14; N. B. Cotton Mills Co. Pfd. 95; 
no change; Neild Mfg. Co. 95, a decline of 914; Page Mfg. 
Co. 97, a decline of 28; Nonquitt Spinning Co. 100, a de- 
eline of 2214; Pierce Mfg. Coo. at 400, a decline of 60; 
Potomska Mills 117%, a decline of 14; Quissett Mills 92, 
a decline of 1; Sharp Mfg. Co. Pfd. 97%, a decline of 2%4; 
Soule Mill 103, a decline of 22; later 112%% bid for the 
stock; Taber Mill 130, a decline of 21%; Wamsutta Mills 
127, a decline of 11; Whitman Mills 150, a deeline of 37, 


later 160 bid. 
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SOUTHERN CARDED YARNS IN 1911. 


A Review or THE YEAR’S YARN MarRKeEtT CONDITIONS 
Future OvutTLooK UNCERTAIN. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY T. H. 8S. CONE, NEW YORK CITY. 





In looking back over the year in the yarn business in 
view of. writing something that will be helpful, or at least 
interesting, to those directly or indirectly connected with 
the business, the chain of events seems so promiscuous and 
erratic that little of real benefit can be obtained from a 
close analysis; or careful comparison. The fact is, the 
- whole exhibition is. unattractive and calls loudly for re- 
form in methods of marketing cotton yarn and cotton 
fabries from start to finish. 

While this statement may be regarded as a broad one 
by some, I think there is no rational reason why the pro- 
ducts of cotton mills should not be made and marketed 
at a profit even in the midst of the peculiar conditions that 
have prevailed during the past months. In fact, through 
recent years. 

It is evident that substantial quantities of cotton goods 
have been purchased at the counters of retail stores, paid 
for and used up, and while, of course, much that has been 
said about the high cost of living during reeent months is 
true and consumers of every class (excepting possibly 
those possessing very large incomes) have felt the necessity 
of conservative purchases and economical expenditure of 
their means, yet there has not been a time when the frac- 
tional advance necessary to turn the producers’ loss into 
a profit carried out to the consumers price would not have 
been easily if not cheerfully paid by the ultimate user of 
the merchandise. 

For example, in knit goods, taking the elass of hosiery 
sold in largest volumes, one cent per pair would have been 
more than enough to compensate the knitter for his extra 
cost, and would have given greater freedom in purchasing 
his yarn and incidentally room for the selling agent, plac- 
ing the order with the spinner, to enjoy his full commis- 
sion, which for the most part is small enough, whether ive 
guarantee the account making advances and invoicinz the 
merchandise, or only as a broker having no more responsi- 
bility than to place the order at price and terms aezep!abie 
to the spinner. 

In underwear also the qualities having the largest bulk 
sales, if advanced a few cents per garment, would have 
afforded the same relief and opportunity to the manufae- 
turer of that line. So it will follow with woven goods in 
the plain staples and those somewhat more expensive of 
the moderately fancy varieties; also carpets, upholstery 
fabrics, elastic webbings, cotton insulated wires, &e. 

We all know the thread-bare arguments about the un- 
alterable nature of the “fixed price” and its dominating 
requirements, particularly as worked out in the 10, 15, 25 
and 50 cent garments, &c., which are sold to the retail 
dealer at so much per dozen and jobbed at an arbitrary 
price without regard to the cost of raw material or manu- 
facture; yet if such standards must be adhered to at a fixed 
price, the people manufacturing them must sacrifice their 
profits or even accept loss. 

On the other hand, if sub-standard goods are accept- 
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able, a wide variety of inferior qualities get on the market, 
putting those in peril who hold contracts to make or pur- 
chase the same, for in ease of a decline in raw material 
certain manufacturers still without orders, would offer the 
standard goods at the regular price; the immediate result 
being cancellations of contracts placed for the sub-stand- 
ard goods, rejection, refusal: to. provide delivery specifica- 
tions and claims based on pretended misunderstanding as 
Between the unwieldy and inelastic dry goods 


to quality. 
raw material 


market and the violent 
market between bulls and bears, the yarn business was not 
a happy one for 1911, as the following will show: 

Early in the year all numbers of yarn were on a high 
plane of value compared with recent years, 8/3 were bring- 
ing 20 cents, 20/2 nearly 25 cents and 40/2 32 cents. The 
price level could not be explained by the law of supply 
one of the 


movements in the 


and demand, as we were then going through 
dullest periods known to the textile industry. Of course 
at that time there was no way of making any prediction on 
the probable acreage of the new crop. What business was 
done was more or less of a filling in character, possibly 
some purchases were made by manufacturers to fill con- 
traets that had been taken in the fall in the expectation of 
enjoying better prices in the spring than those then cur- 
Attached to all such business there was of course a 
Prices held fairly stationary through Janu- 


rent. 
handsome loss. 
ary and February, although by the end of February there 


was a decided tendeney downward. This followed through 


Mareh and April until 8/3 were sold at 18 cents 20/2 at 
about 22 cents, and 40/2 about 28 cents. 

There was no relief in the cotton market, the decline in 
yarn prices being simply the result of the continued dull 


demand. About this time it was pretty generally known 


that a very large acreage was planted and owing to the bad 
outlook in some important lines such as upholstery goods, 
&e., it 


men’s wear, dress goods, narrow fabrics, towels, 
seemed a foregone conclusion that cotton yarns must find 


a much lower level in the near future and certain dealers 
found courage to solicit future delivery business at prices 
15 to 114% cents per pound below the eurrent market and 


yet, owing to the high price of raw cotton the spinners 


were inclined to raise their yarn prices for future delivery, 
having arrived at a decision to make a profit or curtail even 
to the extent of shutting down entirely if satisfactory 
sales could not be made. 

In June, owing to the advance of raw cotton to the 16 
cent level, it was absolutely impossible for spinners to 
continue without ineurring serious loss. By that time lower 
priced cotton had become somewhat exhausted and owing 
manufacturing trade, 


to some slight improvement in the 


prices were forced up. 8/3 went above 20 cents, 20/2 to 
23 cents, and 40/2 to 32 cents. 
hand to mouth character, but owing to the extensive ecur- 
tailment throughout the South and the depletion of stocks 


thought that 


Business was mostly of a 


of yarn on hand with merchants, it was 
there must be a fairly steady demand at better prices. 
Knitters reportetd considerable improvement in their busi- 
ness, and it was thought that notwithstanding the decline 
in prices of raw cotton which developed late in the month 
of June, it might not have much effect on the price of yarns 
as quotations were really based on the new crop values. 8’s 
were sold at 19-1/2 cents, 20/2 at 23 cents, and 40/2 at 
31 cents. 

Conditions through the month of July on a whole were 
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unsatisfactory for all connected with the yarn business 
Cotton had declined below 15 cents and August saw cur- 
tailment, probably more than at any time during the past 
two or three years. Some yarn dealers were offering to make 
September and October delivery very much under cost 
prices. Evidently willing to sell short on the strength of 
their confidence in a large crop at prices well below present 
values. « 

It was reported for instance that a sale of 200,000 
pounds of 8/3 tubes was made at 16% cents. No 
spinner was likely to authorize such a price as it would be 
like tieing himself to a definite loss of a very serious char- 
acter or else taking a perilous gambling chance. That price 
was practically on a ten cent cotton basis with other yarn 
selling freely on an 11 cent basis. Some manufacturers 
felt substantially benefited by the opportunity to secure 
business once more at prices their customers were willing 
to pay and still allow them a little profit. Spinners seemed 
to have fair stocks of yarn during August and September, 
but perhaps 60 per cent of the spindles were shut down. 

Toward the end of September the yarn made showed 
Spot yarns were sold in fair 
numbers became somewhat 
searce for prompt delivery. 40/2 had been as low as 26 
cents, but made a cent advance late in September, with 
certain spinners asking one cent more. 8/3 were procurable 
at 15% cents, and 20/2 at 19 cents or slightly less. Spin- 
ners were slow in starting up and large contracts had been 
sold short by commission houses, and during the month of 
September and early in October deliveries were below re- 


substantial improvement. 


quantities and some staple 


quirements. 

When the cotton crop report early in September showed 
18 per cent depreciation, some manufacturers were induced 
to place their contracts at prices a little higher than they 
had been holding for. Certain spinners of knitting yarns 
secured some large contracts about that time; plants which 
were slow getting in operation again, had difficulty in mak- 
ing proper delivery during the month of October. As 
prices had declined substantially, there were some cancella- 
Some spinners seemed afraid to sell with- 
others went short and 


tions resulting. 
out covering their raw material, 
made profits thereby. 

Priees of yarns have been steadily working down until 
8/3 have been sold in large volume at 15 cents, 20/2 at 18 
cents and 40/2 at 26 cents. During this month the yarn 
business on the whole has shown decided activity, spinner’s 
prices have been considerably firmer. Weaving yarn stocks 
are small, and the supply of standard numbers actually 
searce. It is possible at the present time to get 1 cent per 
pound premium for quick delivery on well known articles. 

For future delivery dealers’ prices are considerably un- 
der spinners quotations for the most part, and the unde- 
cided attitude of large merchandise buyers is a constant 
menace to the manufacturer, injecting a disquieting element 
of chance in all contracts for future delivery that he might 
want to place. So it must be said that on the whole the 
situation is not re-assuring. The full productive power 
of the spinning mills has not been felt. As soon as it is, 
with the short demand taken care of, yarn prices are un- 
likely to retain a stimulating charaacter. 


The Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappy established a 
a regular steamer service between Bankok and Java ports 
from June. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE FALL RIVER 
MILL STOCK MARKET. 


(Contributed to Corton.) 
BY G. M. HAFFARDS & CO., BANKERS, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


The year of 1911 will soon be a memory of the past 
and no regrets will be expressed in manufacturing circles 
by reason of its departure. It has, however, realized the ex- 
pectation as foreshadowed at its opening; we have reaped the 
harvest sown in the seed of over-expansion and the results 
are what might have been expected. The profits made in the 
manufaeture of fine goods prior to 1911 and the inereased 
tariff made upon this class of goods are responsible for the 
relatively large increase in this department of manufac- 
turing, but all classes of goods have suffered in a greater. 
or less degree. 

Opening the year with dullness all along the line, this 
gradually became intensified; mills were irregularly oper- 
ated and finally it culminated in a widespread curtailment. 
Earnings of the companies were reduced to either.a vanish- 
ing point or made themselves in severe inroads into sur- 
pluses and dividends. In the natural order of things, they 
were reduced and in many instances ceased entirely. This 
is, however, acting as its own corrective and in consequence 
few mills have been projected either in the North or South. 

The enforced curtailment has now begun to make itself 
felt in a firmer demand for goods at some slight advance in 
price, and, with a lessened price of cotton, many points 
lower than a year ago, at least 5 cents per pound, the out- 
look for manufacturing for the coming months looks 
brighter; at least we can hope for a business which, while 
if there is no great profit, will not show as great a loss as 
borne the past year. The export trade is contributing also 
same encouragement by inducing activity which will also 
help to keep the mills well employed. Loeally our indus- 
try has suffered the severest setback for a long period and 
the mills which enjoyed a good surplus have seen this largely 
reduced, while debts in other instances have been largely 
inereased. The inerease in spindles has been less than for 
a great many years and only absolutely necessary renewals 
made, while but one new mill, the “Lincoln,” has been com- 
menced. 

Payments of dividends show a large falling off as against 
last year; the decrease amounting to $459,117, while the 
average is but 4.96 per cent, the lowest in many years; thus 
showing the severe strain that the companies have been sub- 
jected to. The operatives have had their share of the burden, 
for while there has been no reduction in wages, their employ- 
ment has been irregular. An important feature in Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills for the coming year will be the oper- 
ation of the 54 hour bill, passed by the Legislature; thus 
reducing the running time of the mills from 56 hours to 
54 hours per week; which must operate as a handicap to the 
manufacturing corporations. 

Below we give the table of dividends for the past year: 


Dividends. 
Par. 1910. 1911. 

Val. Percent. Percent. Capital. 

_ American Linen Co...... 100 6 2, $800,000 
Ancona Co. (Prf’d)..... 100 6 . 6 100,000 

Ancona Co. (Common). ..100 
Arkwright Mills ........ 100 2% 0 450,000 
Barnard Mfg. Co........ 100 6 1% 500,000 
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Bourne Mills ........... 100 
Border City Mfg. Co....100 
Barnaby Mfg. Co........ 100 
OE SEER? 6 54.96% aee'c 08 100 
Cornell Mills ........... 100 
Conanicut Mills .........100 
SE UD hh en dace 100 
ff ee 100 
PEE bssesee ot han 100 
Granite Mills ........... 100 
Hargraves Mills ........ 100 
King Philip Mills .......100 
Laurel Lake Mills....... 100 
Lineoln Mfg. Co........ 100 
Luther Mfg. Co. ........ 100 
Merchants Mfg. Co...... 100 
Mechanies Mills .......... 100 
Narragansett Mills ...... 100 
Osborn Mille ........... 100 
i. es 100 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. ...... 100 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. .100 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. ..... 100 
Seaconnet Mills ........ 100 
MS. .d db accsences 100 
Stafford Mills .......... 100 
Stevens Mfg. Co. ....... 100 
Tecumseh Mills ......... 100 


Troy C. & W. Manuf’y. .500 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...100 
Wampanoag Mills ...... 100 
Weetamoe Mills ........ 100 
Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton) 100 


TOtnl GIVIGGHIs TOP WOE cs cnc cccccvccccscccsce 


oar 
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1,000,000 
1,000,000 
350,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
1,160,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 
700,000 
350,000 
1,200,000 
750,000 
400,000 
750,000 
800,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
600,000 
550,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 
750,000 
300,000 
1,200,000 
750,000 
500,000 


$1,367,935 


1,827,052 
459,117 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON. MILL STOCK MARKET. 


Business Dutt Durtne Entire Year—Very Ligut Pour- 
cHASES—More Hoperunt OvutLooK ror 1912. 


(Contributed to Corron.) 
BY F. C. ABBOTT & CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The year 1911 has been a very unusual year in Southern 
mill conditions. Early in the year, because of the extremely 
high price of cotton, there was very light buying of goods 
Many of the mills were on short time and considered them- 
selves fortunate if able to hold their labor together and 


operate without loss. 


About mid-year, when cotton dropped to about 11 cents, 
things looked very much more favorable for the time, as 
there was better demand for goods, based on this price in 
the home market, and some good orders for export product 
from abroad, but with the growing evidence of a bumper 
crop of cotton in the South, and the prospects, therefore, of 
still lower price for raw cotton, orders soon dropped off 
again for domestic goods and following this the spreading 
revolution in China also halted the growing demand for 
export goods, so that conditions in cotton manufacturing 


became still more depressed, the buyers apparently adopting 
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the waiting game until they were satisfied that the price of 
cotton had touched bottom. 

With these changing conditions existing during the year, 
the market for Southern mill stocks has been exceedingly 
light, and sales have been few and far between. In fact, 
about the only sales, aside from certain hjgh grade and well 
known preferred stocks, have been at bargain prices, and 
picked up by that class of buyers who have had the courage 
and financial ability to take a chance on the future bet- 
terment of conditions. 

Practically the whole body of owners and buyers have 
adopted during the entire year the “stand-pat” policy. 
Owners, unless forced to do so by pressure of financial 
needs, have declined to sell at prices offered, and the few 
buyers with ready money have declined to buy except at 
bargain prices. The dealers in Southern mill securities have 
been, therefore, during practically the entire year, between 
two fires, and the business along this line has been exceed- 
ingly light. 

These facts have made it very difficult to accurately 
quote Southern mill stocks, for the bids in many cases by 
no means represent the real values, and the asked prices 
vary with the financial ability, or the courage of the own- 
ers to hold on until better times. 

There seems to be, however, at the present time, a ray 
of light on the horizon. Cotton apparently has reached 
its lowest level; the mills are beginning to buy more freely 
with prospeets for a better margin of profit on their goods; 
and it now looks as if the cotton mill business of the South 
would make a considerably better showing during the year 
1912, and, if so, there will doubtless be larger activitiy in 
Southern mill securities. 

According to our best information the quotations on the 
stocks of a number of leading mills at present are as fol- 
lows :— 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Abbeville ......... oon 75 DMRS Ves ceabee it 112 
MEG ch kecacsees 85 — oe 104 sania 
American .....+.. ape 160 Laurens ....... 127 136 
Anderson ......-. bee Lockhart, S. C. ... 72% 
Oe DOE. caseces was 90 BED .ecxveacées 10 “ae 
Arkwright ....... “oa 100 its ccbeas sane 91 
Avondale ........ 125 129 DSEOTO ccccce nam 75% 
DE désdececnae 120 126 PE inks 60-6 0.0ws ~ rant 
EE ccdcacces dve 93 _ Se ee 
BPOGOE secccccces ved 61 pO eee 50 os 
Brookside ........ Hap 112 Mollohon ....... sia 101 
COMMOE cicccccocs 120 We Monarch, S. C.. 115 ee 
CROOETES  ccccsces 125 140 Newberry ...... 125 Sid 
Chadwick— DE chakdécecce are 121 
BIGGIE occccce nae 95 Ninety-Six ..... 130 140 
SS are wien 100 PP scdepeeess os 95 100 
8 arr 70 TOM GRRE. cccecccses 92 110 
re 96 100 ee ay ie 
Cliffside ee ean 190 200 oe OS. Koce0 85 
CREE scccccoees isa 120 do. guar. ..... 102 
OT ea = nen PE. tede<se 66 hae 
Columbus ........ 93 101 | Aree 95 100 
Darlington ...... 75 83% Patterson ...... 110 126 
RUNNUEE <dan.cesccece 90 95 . ree 154 164 
Eagle and Piedmont ...... eee 167 
Phoenix ....... 110 “yn Pell City, Ala... ... 80 
TRRGTSS. icccccccccs one one W. F. Poe...... 110 115 
ee ES escsccee ° eon Riverside ...... hai 78 
Erwin, pref. ..... 101 102 Roanoke ....... 155 161 
HMGIGY ccccccccese aie 161 . scewsede 114 wae 
Exposition ....... ain 210 TS” eee 
EE covceccee ine 126 CORSTEM ccccccce 125 
GE acsccvcccs 6 iia Toxaway ....... 78 
SE Blaiss on 6igbes 97% 101 U. Buffalo 
Greenwood ....... 55 éoe ae 51 60 
Glen Lowry sk” ae 12% 
7 SS Srraoe Sve 90 WHEEL atbodece 95 
Graniteville, S.C. 140 152 OG, DOG veces 107 
RRA eee 100 Washingto 20 30 
Glenwood ........ 150 “Saree 100 
Highland Park 150 200 WE Aseecenes 100 
as BEES cosiccces 101 Woodside ....... 
EIOPEsVille § ..cccee 175 195 ee rr 93 
ara oes 100 do. guar. ..... 101 
Henrietta Mills .. ... 170 jWilliamson 125 
SEE Daadececese oie 108 Ware Shoals 76 
. ST eae ey 95 Whitney ........ » 2 120 
Jd, 'P. ee 77% 79 Wiscasset ...... 110 im 
BEE ca nscoccecve 115 Woodlawn ..... 100 
Lancaster ........ 130 Woodruff ...... 106 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION, 





(Special Correspondence. ) 


T. W. Crews, secretary of the Southern Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, was asked for a statement for Cor- 
TON on the present situation affecting Southern hard yarn 
mills, and the outlook for spring trade. In his opinion 
“there is a better pereentage of profit in operation now 
than has been the ease in over two years, or since the re- 
cent depression, which has been felt for months, first began. 
The raw material is being secured at a much lower rate 
than was the case several months ago, and with current 
prices for the various lines of yarns, there is a larger de- 
gree of profit left for the manufacturer than he has real- 
ized in many months. Demand in all lines of the business 
is fairly good, and future prospects are decidedly encour- 
aging.” 

“From what I can learn from mill men in various parts 
of the South,” continued Mr. Crews, “there has been no 
great volume of future business done. This, however, is 
not the fault of buyers, for efforts have been made to place 
large contracts for future delivery, but the general dispo- 
sition of the yarn men is to refuse advance orders. Opera- 
tions, as at present conducted, are on a hand to mouth 
basis, generally speaking, and while some advance business 
has been put through, mill men usually have turned down 
such offers. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Crews, referring to the ex- 
port trade, “reports of cancellations of contracts for China 
have been greatly exaggerated. I do not believe that the 
present state of turbulence in the Celestial Empire has had 
any damaging effect on the export business of the South. 
I believe that very few export orders have been cancelled. 
on account of the war in China.” 

“For two years Southern mills have curtailed spas- 
modically and the percentage of curtailment has been 
heavy. During last summer a large per cent of Southern 
spindles were idle. At times during the past year, curtail- 
ment in the South has probably amounted to 50 or 60 per 
eent. This policy of short time work was not so much a 
matter of preference with manufacturers, as one of neces- 
sity—of business existence. Facing a problem of operating 
full machinery at a loss, manufacturers were compelled to 
shut down spindles and run the risk of a disorganization 
of help, rather than face the peril of financial ruin. As 
the situation existed through a large part of the year, with 
low prices offered for goods, and high prices demanded for 
cotton, there was no margin of profit left for the manufac- 
turer, and the inevitable result was drastic and persistent 
curtailment. 

“One reason I eonsider the situation at present brighter 
is beeause practically the full spindleage of the South is 
busy. The majority of mills have gone back to full time, 
and in some instances overtime is the order. While those 
which have been curtailing up to Christmas are, in the ma- 
jority of eases, planning to commence regular and full time 
work with the beginning of the New Year. If present condi- 
tions give ground for sane speculation, there will.be no ne- 
cessity for short time work this spring, for, at present prices 
there is a degree, at least, of profit for the manufacturer, 





and so long as that is true he is more than likely to keep 
his machinery busy.” 

Mr. Crews thought that the tariff agitation in Congress 
would have effect upon business, but not to a serious extent. 
He expressed the hope that the present tariff schedules 
would be left alone, or at least, not be lowered. In view of 
the high protective duties on machinery, and other articles 
entering into the manufacture of cotton, it would, in his 
opinion, be manifestly unfair to reduce the duties on pro- 
ducts made in the South while at the same time maintaining 
high tariffs on all products purchased by the South. 

Conditions appear to have reversed during the past few 
months. In one of the letters to Corron your correspon- 
dent had oceasion to comment upon the fact that the de- 
pression, then general in all lines of textile business, was 
most marked in the coarse goods department. Fine goods, 
and medium fine goods at that time were enjoying better 
demand, and better prices than the very coarsé counts. 
Judging from the verdict of numerous manufacturers, con- 
ditions have changed considerably, and, today, the demand 
for coarse goods is up to that shown in any other line of the 
industry. In short, Southern hard yarn mills, the hardest 
hit of any textile establishments for more than two years 
past, are at length enjoying better conditions, and the out- 
look is very encouraging. 

S. B. Tanner, ex-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, was also asked for a statement 
relative to the conditions prevalent in the cloth business. 
“This is always a dull period during the holidays,” said 
Mr. Tanner, “and if one judged from the situation of today 
the impression of the status of business would not be par- 
ticularly bright. I believe spring will witness fairly good 
trade conditions, although I am not prepared at this time 
to give a statement. This is between seasons, and the gen- 
eral condition can not be judged by the situation prevalent 
at such a time. I was in New York recently and the gen- 
eral impression there seemed to be that the situation would 
brighten materially during the spring months. Export trade 
is fairly good. I do not believe that any great amount of 
business has been cancelled on account of the trouble in 
China. In fact mills would not allow a cancellation of con- 
tracts, were such desired. In my belief the export business 
will improve right along now.” 

Other well known mill men discussed the present situa- 
tion, and the future outlook, the general opinion seeming 
to be that the present status is by far the best in two years, 
and while it is impossible to “say what a day may bring 
forth,” or to deal in prophecies for the future, there are 
abundant indications pointing to a further trerid in the di- 
rection of normal operations. So many forecasts have gone 
awry during the past few years that most mill men think 
twice before they are willing to say what will be doing in 
the months to come. It is a fact, however, that almost for 
the first time in a couple of years the majority of Southern 
spindles are today running. Demand has steadily increased 
through the past weeks, and there is a general feeling of re- 
newed confidence in mill circles. 

The Wilson Cotton Mills, at Wilson, N. C., have re- 
sumed operations and on Jan. 1st the Runnymede knitting 
mill of Wilson was scheduled to resume work. These two 
plants will give employment to 300 operatives. Other mills 
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at Wilson are on regular time. Similar reports have been 
coming in from various manufacturing points of the South 
during the past few days. 

One remarkable fact about the record of the past year 
is that despite the hard times which have prevailed there 
has been very little, if any, shrinkage in new mill construc- 
tion records over the previous year, which was one of the 
banner years of the industry’s history. Even now scarcely 
a day passes that some new mill, or announcement of some 
contemplated improvement, enlargement or extension is 
not made. 

In North Carolina perhaps there have been more new 
mills set going during the past year than in any other 
state, although it is perhaps true that capital invested in new 
plants in South Carolina has been larger. Among the new 
mills for North Carolina will be a half million dollar con- 
cern at Charlotte, known as the Thayer Mfg. Co., with J. T. 
Lincoln of Fall River, president. Specialty cloth will be 
made with 25,000 spindles and 500 looms. 

A big change of stock holdings was reported recently 
from Charlotte when Arthur: Draper, a member of a noted 
family of mill men, took over the controlling interest in 
what is now known as the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill Co., buy- 
ing the interest of E. D. Smith, former president of the 
corporation. This company was one of the first mergers 
ever effected in the South. Mills ineluded are the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins, Louise and Calvine, of Charlotte; and the 
Dover Yarn Mill of Pineville, N. C. Mr. Draper was a 
heavy holder of stock in the corporation before he secured 
control. Capitalization of the company is $2,000,000. Mr. 
Smith will devote his time to other mills in which he is in- 
terested. 

Numerons Southern mills declared their regular semi- 
annual dividends on Jan. 1st. In fact the majority of divi- 
dend paying plants did this. Cheraw, S. C., and Lenoir, N. 
C., are two towns which are figuring on the location of new 
mills. In both instances the local chambers of commerce is 
backing the proposition. 

Interesting statisties on the textile industry of South 
Carolina have just been made publie by Commissioner Wat- 
son. An idea of the extent of new mill building during the 
past year may be had from the report, contained in Mr. 
Watson’s statement. During the year the amount invested 
in eotton mill development in South Carolina was $5,812,154. 
Textile plants of the state are now valued at $78,889,154, as 
eompared with $73,070,000 last year. An increase of $454,- 
952 is shown in the value of the product for the year. 

This report covers 167 mills. On an average these mills 
were operated 276 days during 1911. This is an inerease 
of 10 days over 1910. These plants employed 45,877 hands 
during the year, as compared to 46,855 during 1910. Total 
wages paid to employes, not including salaries paid to man- 
agers, was $11,828,452, as against $11,853,088 for 1910, and 
$12,418,442 for 1909. 


An American consul in a Mediterranean country reports 
that a resident of his district desires to be placed in commu- 
nication with American exporters of white canvas shoes. 
He desires particularly low shoes with leather or rubber 
soles. Summer conditions prevail the greater part of the 
year, and the consul states that white shoes are worn exten- 
sively by the population. For further information apply 


to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., and re- 
fer to file No. 7731. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


The end of the year finds the New England mills in a 
more promising position than they were a year ago. They 
have suffered great losses in consequence of the very high 
cost of cotton of the past two years and the limited distri- 
bution of goods which has resulted. But they are now en- 
tering upon a period of moderate values and their managers 
feel that, as the months go on, consumption of goods will 
increase and the uncertainties of merchandising will be dis- 
sipated. They are not looking forward to a year of large 
profits but they are very hopeful of being able to keep their 
machinery employed. 

Financially, the year was a discouraging one. Few mills 
showed profits and most dividends were paid from surplus 
earnings of other years. The new mills that were built in 
the past two years have found it difficult to get into opera- 
tion. Many new enterprises and additions are planned, 
while some old plans are held in abeyance pending the out- 
look after the spring trade starts over the counters of the 
country in 1912. Because of the prudence exercised since 
the panic of 1907, the persistent liquidation of the year, did 
not cause the disturbance which might naturally be looked 
for in such a period. 

The new year had hardly opened before the word went 
forth from associations of treasurers and others that a eur- 
tailment of production was the only method that would pre- 
vent an overproduction and possible disaster. The remedy 
was followed despite the fact that mill managers found it 
hard to release their markets to those who were willing to 
produce at a loss and take the chances of the week to week 
trading. That their course was a wise one is shown by the 
optimism that now prevails in cireles where manufacturing 
has been a study for generations. 

The underlying conditions are good. Stocks in distribu- 
ters and retailers’ hands are comparatively light, and in 
many instances they are smaller than they have been in ten 
years. The eredit position is fair and possibly good. Raw 
material will be abundant and relatively cheap. The stocks 
of goods in mill warehouses are generally lighter than they 
have been for many years and the product now being turned 
out, is being made to fill firm orders and not with any in- 
tention of accumulating for a market that is not yet set for 
the long pull. The volume of forward business booked is 
probably not as great as it was a year ago, but there is a 
decidedly more hopeful belief that the goods being made 
will all be taken when due. 

Sinee December 1st there have been many revisions made 
in a quiet way and while trading on some lines has been 
light, on others it has been above normal. On December 
4th Fruit of the loom sheetings were reduced from 8% to 
74% eents and other lines followed in about the same pro- 
portion. There followed a very free ordering of the best 
known branded lines and some of these were sold more 
freely than they have been in several years. It will be re- 
ealled that values went very high in 1906 and the distribu- 
tion of the higher priced goods was restricted. 

When popular prices were restored again (the 744 cent 
price on Fruits being the lowest in six years), many jobbers 
throughout the country reinstated in their stocks, lines of 
goods they had not been carrying. For this reason the dis- 
tribution that followed the reduction was very wide and 
the inereased product will run ahead of the figures known 
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for some years. On December 18th Fruits were advanced 
1, to 7 54% cents and orders are being taken only for imme- 
diate delivery. Other lines such as Hopes, Lonsdales, 
Langdon GBs, Hills, and several that are known as old es- 
tablished brands, have been well sold for some weeks to 
come. 

Print cloths weakened early in the month after active 
trading in November. But the Eastern mills held prices 
pretty steady and while 3814 inch 64 x 64s were obtainable 
in New York at 4% cents, Fall River held to 4% cents and 
did not sell under 4 3/16 cents. On 68 x 72s the prices in 
New York dropped to 434 cents, but Fall River refused to 
sell under 5 cents, and at the end of the month this con- 
struction was firm on a basis of 4% cents. All the while 
that print cloths were weakening there was a quiet and 
steady call for well made drills for the converting and cor- 
set trades and for some of the heavier grades of Eastern 
sheetings for converting purposes. The demand was not 
active at any time but sales were moderate and steady and 
values held relatively better than in other goods. 

The fine goods trade is still quiet. Fine combed yarn 
cloths in the gray showed a little strength toward the close of 
the month to the extent that buyers were willing to pay ad- 
vances of 144 cent from the bottom for spot deliveries, while 
eontracts were available at the low figures. The duplicating 
demand for fine fancies that should have begun to come 
forward in November is still delayed, although some few 
lines of poplins, fancy voiles, and other fine novelties, are 
sold ahead into March and have been withdrawn for spring 
delivery. The fine wash goods trade has been very disap- 
puinting and duplicates have been slow, possibly because 
of the restrictions imposed upon buyers by merchandise 


managers. 


It is fully expected that when the spring trade starts 
over the counter there will be a dearth in the market of the 
good selling novelties and there may be then a larger appli- 
cation on many staples that have not been ordered within 
50 per cent of their normal spring volume. Heavy white 
goods such as welts, piques, cords and some fine white 
erepes have been sold well and are fully under order for 
spring. Plain white goods, such as lawns, linons, batistes, 


ete., are very slow. 


The gingham trade has been disappointing in some re- 
spects. Such lines as Amoskeag Utilities, Lancaster staples, 
and others have been ordered very freely and the mills will 


be kept busy for many weeks to come filling orders already 
booked and recently added to. But the finer grades of 
cloths to sell at retail at 121% cents have not been taken in 
anything like the volume of recent years and buyers are 
still holding off. The York Mfg. Co., closed for two weeks 
during the holiday season and some other mills are not 
pushed on deliveries of the finer grades of dress ginghams. 
The staples are being sold steadily and are well under order. 


The mills engaged on napped cotton, such as blankets, 
flannellettes, cantons and domets, have sold their product 
steadily and are about entering upon a new fall season. It 
is expected now that leading lines of cotton blankets will 
be priced by January 15th, and orders for the fancy lines 
are to be taken beginning January 2nd. The sales of this 
class of merchandise during the year were relatively larger 
than those on other goods and the large mills were never 
carrying such light stocks at this season of the year. They 


recognize that the new year’s prices will be low, as cotton is 
low, and it. will be necessary to anticipate a year of low 
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cotton if buyers are to be forced out of their uncertainties 
into placing business ahead. 

That forward orders will be of fair volume is assured 
from the fact that buyers who delayed last January and 
February and placed no business until May, did not secure 
deliveries as quickly as they anticipated. Moreover, some 
of the mills on napped cottons such as the Amoskeag, have 
made wide cloths for the manufacturing trades this season 
and unless jobbers place orders promptly they will have to 
take chances on securing the best staples when they need 
them. 

It is expected that the tariff and an approaching presi- 
dential election will have some influence in causing uncer- 
tainty in distribution during the coming year. At the same 
time, business has been offering in larger quantities to mills 
in Rhode Island whose products will be affected if recent 
tariff changes are revoked. The exhaustive report on wool 
and its products made by the Tariff Board, which is ex- 
pected by some to be duplicated on cotton, is not so weleome 
as Many press reports would have the trade believe. 

The fact is that many mill managers are not 
mony with a governmental policy that results in the dis- 
closing to the world of all the details of a business which 
must have its elements of business secrecy if it is to be con- 
dueted successfully. Manufacturers in offering their books 
to government employes are simply making the best of an 
uneomfortable situation and they are sincerely hoping that 
the time is going to return again, when business may be 
conducted without governmental and _ so called scientific 
supervision for political purposes. 

Were the stocks of goods as large as they were a year 
ago, and cotton as high, mill managers would not be facing 
the future so cheerfully. They now elect to express them- 
selves as satisfied that the demand for goods will be steady 
enough to make men forget the viciousness of ill-advised 
political and business agitation, and possibly out of it all 
they may be able to make a profit. 

Staple printers and finishers are moderately busy and 
expect to be kept so for some time. They are not aceu- 
mulating any great volume of forward business but the day 
to day orders are calling for a fair volume of equipment 
and when the spring business turns they look forward to a 
kind of activity that will require full time operations into 
the late spring months. 

The machinery builders are not active, but they are 
easier than they were and they are slowly accumulating 
more business ahead. Some orders that have been with- 
held are being placed, and some mills that were partially 
completed are now being rushed. There are hints of ex- 
tensive new operations in cotton mill building in Western 
Massachusetts in the near future, and it is quite clear that 
some important projects are being held up pending action 
on the tariff, or a digest of the report of the Tariff Board 
on the whole industry. The mill supply men have been 
doing better in the past month than for some time, while 
the ealls upon the drug and dyestuff men are more urgent 
than at any time in several months. 


in har- 


Commerce at Shanghai showed some large increases for 
the first half of 1911 over the same half year last year. 
Gray shirting imports were 2,642,803 pieces, compared with 
890,431 pieces; wheat-flour imports 411,064 piculs of 133 1/3 
pounds each, compared with 15,012 piculs, and plain sheet- 
ings, which showed a visible shrinkage last year, have once 
again reached the figures of 1909. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


Conditions in the yarn market show some indication of 
improvement. The volume of business for November was 
fairly satisfactory, but not well distributed and the opening 
of December showed a spotty demand and irregular prices 
for combed yarns. It was reported that some Southern spin- 
ners needed business and many believed that these spin- 
ners were taking the business at lower prices. However 
that may be, there are many Southern mills that are in splen- 
did condition as far as orders for the first six months of 
1912 are concerned. The demand for weaving yarns for 
both present and future deliveries was fair, but coarse num- 
bers were in better demand than fine. There was consid- 
erable demand for hosiery yarns, especially among the 
knitters of the middle states, but they, as a rule, did not wish 
to pay market quotations for their material and this resulted 
in more or less of a deadlock between the prospective sellers 
and the buyers. One feature of the market that was par- 
ticularly pleasing to manufacturers was that there were 
more inquires in the market calling for future deliveries. 
This was particularly noticeable with orders from the elec- 
trical trade, as the manufacturers of wire covering were in 
the market with reasonably large orders to cover themselves 
for a year ahead. One feature of this electrical trade buy- 
ing was that they covered practically all numbers of yarns 
from 8s to 30s and some few even ordered 40s. 

In the Boston market Sea Island yarns ruled conspicu- 
ously strong having been marked up approximately 114 
cents per pound, with quite a number of sales reported at 
the advanced quotations, due to the improved inquiry. It 
is reported that most of these inquiries came from makers 
of automobile tires. It was rumored around the middle of 
the month that quite a number of cotton yarn commission, 
houses were carrying stocks of yarn on hand and were oc- 
easionally cutting prices in order to relieve themselves of 
the superfluous yarns. However that may be the spinners 
were sold well up on some numbers for two months ahead 
and others for more than that. Carpet manufacturers were 
in the market for 8/3, but they only desired these at prices 
that would suit their own ideas. 

Just before the holidays hosiery and underwear manufac- 
uerers came into the market with strong inquiries approxi- 
mating close to a million pounds all told. Most buyers, 
however, were only willing to pay a price approximately a 
cent below the spinners requirements. Most of the yarns 
sold during the latter period of the month were for imme- 
diate delivery and the month closed practically very light 
owing to the fact that the holiday season and the stock tak- 
ing season of many plants came about the same time and 
the last week of December is one that entails little or no 
business from the manufacturers end. Prices were very 
uneven and irregular and at the same time no radical 
changes were made during the last end of the month. 

Following are the New York quotations at the close of 
December : 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The underwear situation for the past month has been 
very uneven and while nearly all lines of underwear are 
being shown they are meeting with rather indifferent suc- 
cess, partly on account of the peculiar cotton situation and 
partly because of the holiday season which is taking up the 
minds of all the buyers and merchants to the exclusion of 
all regular lines of business. There was some business in 
woolen hosiery in the early part of the month and some ru- 
mors that silk hosiery prices were to be advanced. It was 
confidently expected early in the month that the Christmas 
season would induce a considerable number of spot orders 
for various kinds of hosiery, but as a matter of fact, as the 
holidays approached, the business did not come up to the 
expectations that had been anticipated. 

Anent the cheap silk hosiery lines that have been placed 
on the market at various times during the past season, one 
manufacturer has practically withdrawn from the market 
entirely, inasmuch as he believes that as soon as these goods 
are placed in the hands of practical users, they will imme- 
diately stop the demand for same, because of their inefficient 
wearing qualities. He claims to have warned buyers of his 
belief. While these rumors have been circulating through 
the market and while other rumors have been circulating 
to the effect that the finer lines of cotton mercerized hosiery 
would shortly replace all these cheaper silk and imitation 
silk goods, still, the actual demand in the market does 
not seen to indicate such is the case at present. The de- 
mand for these inferior articles, however, is doubtless con- 
fined to the poorer classes who ean ill afford to spend their 
money for such short lived material, and it is probable that 
it is a matter of but a short time when this fad, and it is 
but a fad, will wear itself out. 

The prices in all lines of knit goods on both fall and 
winter lines remained in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
While selling agents state that there is very little truth to 
the reports that were circulated from time to time to the 
effect that concessions have been granted for a short time on 
all fall lines, these reports continued to come forward from 
many quarters of the market. In the cotton hosiery division 
of the market the situation was a little better than it was in 
the underwear market, but the interest centered very largely 
in fleece lined hosiery. Salesmen returning to headquarters 
for the holidays claimed that stocks in all sections of the 
country were very small and if buying was anywhere near 
normal when it did start up, that there was going to be a con- 
siderable shortage in most lines of knit goods. Buying, how- 
ever, is apt to be slow in all parts of the country, until it is 
definitely settled as to what Congress will see fit to do with 
schedules K and I of the tariff. The close of the month 
remained quiet, as many are still away on holiday vacations 
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and others are busily engaged with inventory work and 
stock taking around the beginning of the New Year. The 
probabilities of advaneing business in January are looked 
forward to by many. 

As being of considerable interest in this connection, we 
reproduce below a recent letter received from a prominent 
Philadelphia firm manufacturing light weight ribbed goods. 
This will give their ideas of the past year and the probabili- 
ties for 1912. 

“Regarding the Knitting Industry of 1911, our season 
commences about July, 1910, and runs through to July, 
1911. It has been one of the most trying seasons I have had 
to contend with, and I have been in business for over thirty 
years. Competition is very keen in our line of business. 
Raw cotton commenced to advance in July, 1910, and kept 
practically advancing all through the season. We found it 
a very difficult matter, however, to get the advance in prices 


that we should for the goods made during the season. 

The prospects for our season of 1911 and 1912 which we 
have started on, has not started with that rush and snap that 
we would have liked to have seen; and one of the reasons 
for that is the fall of the high price of cotton, beginning 
early in the season, it has been falling ever since. The job- 
bers imagine they have been paying a very high price for 
goods and are anxious when they purehase any goods to 
have them on a basis of a lower price than last year on ae- 
count of cotton being so much lower. 

We see no reason why the amount of goods should not 
be used this season as in seasons past, as we believe now that 
the bottom has been reached in the. material that we use. 
Our crops have been good, we have had no pestilence or war 
to disturb our industrial conditions, and we are hoping for 
a busy and bright future after the holidays. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULA- 
TIONS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY B. M. PARKER. 


PART XI, 


FLY FRAMES. 

The object of the fiy frames is to reduce the bulky draw- 
ing sliver to a suitable size and put it into a convenient 
form to be used on the spinning frame. The size of the 
final roving and the number of frames used depending 
upon the size and quality of yarn desired. Double roving 
is used in the creels for the sake of evenness and added 
strength to the finished yarn. 

The action of the fly frames can be divided into three 
operations, all three occurring at the same time, viz: 
drawing, twisting and winding. The drawing and twisting 
are comparatively simple operations, easily understood and 
necessitating only simple mechanisms to obtain the required 
results, while the correct winding of the roving on the 
bobbin is more difficult to understand; requires more care- 
ful watching and adjusting; and ealls for far more com- 
plicated mechanisms. 

The drawing is accomplished by three lines of fluted 
steel rolls, suitably geared, with double bossed leather top 
rolls, each boss carrying one or two rovings. The use of 
shell rolls on the front line and solid rolls on the middle and 
back is common, while some use shell rolls on the front and 
middle lines of rolls, or on all three. The best arrangement 
would be to use the self-oiling, ball-bearing type of shell 
rolls on all three lines of rolls. This gives a good, even, 
smooth drawing of the fibers, lessens the chances of the 
rolls binding and produces better and smoother work with 
less care and attention. Metallic rolls have been used on fly 
frames with success, but only in a few cases. 

The twisting is accomplished by the revolutions of the 
flyer. The roving leaves the front roll, reaches and passes 
through the nose of the flyer, goes down the hollow arm of 
the flyer and through the eye of the presser foot onto the 
bobbin. The roving, by this means, is practically held by 





the flyer, the rapid revolving of which produces the twist. 
The twist is introduced in the roving between the front roll 
and the flyer nose, the amount of twist depending upon 
the speed of the flyer and the delivery of the front roll. A 
faster front roll speed giving a greater delivery and causing 
a corresponding decrease in the amount of twist put in the 
roving. : 

The winding of the roving on the bobbin is caused by 
the difference in the surface speed of the bobbin and the 
presser foot of the flyer. The spindle, which carries the 
flyer and, consequently, the flyer itself, is driven at a con- 
stant speed and the speed of the bobbin is varied as the 
bobbin builds, so that, at all stages of its growth, the sur- 
face of the bobbin will be equal to the surface speed of the 
presser foot plus the surface speed of the front roll, or its 
delivery. This necessitates the bobbin to be driven in such 
a manner that its speed can be slightly reduced after the 
winding of each layer of roving; being at its fastest speed 
at the start of a set, when its diameter is smallest, and at its 
slowest speed at the finish of a set, when its diameter is 
largest. This is spoken of as “bobbin lead.” The surface 
speed of the bobbin always being in excess of the surface 
speed of the presser foot, the bobbin thus pulling the rov- 
ing through the flyer and wrapping it onto itself. 

In the case of the “flyer lead” the conditions are re- 
versed, the bobbin is earried on the spindle and driven at 
a constantly inereasing speed, while the flyer is driven 
separately at a fixed speed, the surface speed of the bobbin 
being always slower than the surface speed of the presser 
foot by the amount of roving delivered by the front roll. 
The presser foot, in this ease wraps the roving onto the 
bobbin, which may be said to be lagging behind. The grad- 
ually inereasing speed of the bobbin is necessary from the 
fact that, as the bobbin increased in size, it took less wraps 
around it to take up the delivery of the front roll, conse- 
quently, as the roving was wrapped onto the bobbin by the 
presser foot, the bobbin had to lag behind the flyer a less 
number of revolutions. This method of driving the bobbins 
and flyers brought about undesirable conditions which it is 
not necessary to discuss here, but led to the adoption of the 
bobbin lead type of gearing and all the modern fly frames 
are built with this feature. 
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On the modern fly frames the gradual reduction of the 


speed of the bobbins is accomplished by driving the bobbins 


by means of a differential motion or “eompound.” The 
relative speed of the parts of the “compound” being con- 


trolled the speed of the bottom cone, the speed of the 


bottom cone being, in turn, controlled by the position of 


the cone-belt 


The up and down traverse motion of the bobbin rail, 
the ce of which is automatically decreased after each 
layer of roving is wound, is controlled by the builder, which 


also serves, indirectly, to shift the cone-belt on the cones 


and to reverse the direction of the rail at the same time. 


The direct cause of the above motions is the movement of 
the tumbling shaft, which is held stationary while the 
builder dog or “flop-over” is in contact with the face of the 


builder, This “flop-over” is held against the face of the 
builder by the action of a spring and lever acting against 

“dog” or cam on the bottoom of the tumbling shaft. 
When the traverse has reached the point at which the face 
of the builder slides by the “flop-over,” this spring and 
lever move the tumbling shaft enough to allow the 
gear,, on its upper tnd, to come in contact with the bevel 
gear on the end of the top cone shaft. This gives the tumb- 
ling shaft a half revolution, which moves the cone-belt, 
through the tension train of gearing, reverses the motion of 
the rail, by moving the reverse gear, and shortens the trav- 
erse, by closing the builder jaws. This closing of the 
builder jaws is done by the movement of the cone-belt 
rack, thus the amount of the shortening of the traverse de- 
pends upon the movement of the rack and as this movement 
is varied as the size of the roving varies, the finer the 
roving, the less movement of belt rack and the less closing 
of the builder jaws. 

Fig. 33 shows a plan of the general gearing of a 7- 
inch by 3-inch fly frame built by the Woonsocket Machine 
and Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. Figs. 34 and 35 show the 
draft and twist gearing on the same frame. From these 
the change gears mentioned below can be easily found and 
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also their relation to the other parts of the frame can be 
understood. 
There are, 


change when making 


on all fly frames, four things to regulate and 


a change in the size of the roving tliat 


is being run: 


First: The draft. This is governed by the draft gear 
which drives the baek roll and is on the stud with the 
crown gear. <A smaller gear would drive the back roll 


slower, feed in less material, increase the draft, decrease the 


] 


weight delivered by the front roll and give a larger hank 
roving. 

Second: The twist. This is regulated by the twist 
gear, which is on the end of the main, or “compound” 


shaft. This gear drives the top cone shaft and from here, 
the front roll, thus controlling the speed and also the deliv- 
ery of the front roll. In fact, the twist gear controls, 
directly or indirectly, the speed of every part of the frame, 
except the spindles, are driven from the main shaft 
direct. A smaller twist gear drives the front roll slower, 
decreases the delivery of the front roll, increases the twist 
in the roving and would be put on when changing to a 
finer roving. 

Third: The lay of the roving on the bobbin. This 
is regulated by the lay or rail gear which controls the speed 
of the rail, thus producing the correct spacing of the coils 
of roving on the bobbins. This gear is located on the end 
of the reversing shaft, or at some convenient point in the 
lay train of gearing. Not like the first two considered, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the placing of this gear by 
the different builders. A smaller gear drives the rail slower, 
decreases the space allowed for each individual coil of 
roving and would be ealled for when changing to a finer 
roving. 

Fourth: Tension. This is regulated by the tension or 
contact gear, which controls the distance the cone-belt is 
shifted at the end of each traverse of the rail. This 
shifting of the cone-belt changes the speed of the bottom 
cone and the ‘compound,” and consequently, the bobbins. 
This gear is located somewhere in the tension train of gear- 
ing, between the upright or tumbling shaft and the cone-belt 
rack. A smaller gear causes less movement to the cone- 
belt, and, consequently, a smaller decrease in bobbin speed, 
also an inerease in the tension on the roving and would be 
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ealled for when the roving is running “slack” or when 
changing to a finer roving. 

The four gears above should be changed when any de- 
cided difference is made in the size of the roving run. A 
larger gear in each ease above would have the opposite 
effect noted. 

There are two other gears that may be considered as 
change gears. 

First: The taper gear. This is a small gear that regu- 
lates the amount of closing of the builder jaws after the 
winding of each layer of roving on the bobbin, thus short- 
ening the traverse of the rail and causing the taper on 
the ends of the bobbin. This should not be bothered after 
the correct taper on the bobbins is once obtained. 

Second: The take-up or cone gear. On the Saco-Pettee 
and Lowell frames this gear is spoken of as the take-up gear 
and is loeated on the end of the small shaft, driven by the bot- 
tom cone, that drives the sun-wheel, while on the Howard 
and Bullough, Woonsocket and Providence frames it is 
spoken of as the cone gear and is located on the end of the 
bottom cone. Under either name it serves the same pur- 
pose, viz: the regulating of the speed of the “differential” 
or “compound,” and henee the bobbins, thus, together with 
the starting position of the cone-belt, giving the correct 
tension on the roving at the start of a set, or while the first 
layer of roving is being wound on the bobbins. A smaller 
gear would drive the “compound,” also the bobbins, slower, 
decreasing the tension on the roving. 

After the proper gear is obtained and the correct start- 
ing point of the cone-belt is determined, and both are de- 












Fig. 34. Drarr GearRING ON Woonsocket Fry FRAME 


pendent each upon the other, there is no need of changing 
either, except in a case of a change in the diameter of the 
bobbins used. This would eall for a change in the tension 
at the start and would necessitate a readjustment at one or 
both of the points mentioned. 





DRAFT ON FLY FRAMES. 


The middle and back rolls are made 1-inch in diameter, 
while the front roll may be 1 1/16, 1%, 1 3/16, or 14 
inches in diameter. The more common sizes being 14%4-inch 
front roll on slubbers and the large size intermediates, and 
14-inch front roll on the small size intermediates, fine and 
jack frames. 


As the weights of the roving decreases, the draft of the 
rolls increases and also the speed of the machine. Good 
average drafts for the different fly frames are as follows: 
Slubber, 4; intermediate, 5; fine frame, 6; and jack 
frame, 7. 
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The use of the larger drafts on the smaller frames is 
permissible from the fact that the rolls have a smaller 
amount of material to deal with, consequently, there is less 
work on the rolls and less chance for slippage and poor 
drawing. 

The custom is to use very little draft between the middle 
and back rolls, throwing most of the draft between the 
front and middle rolls. The rolls of all fly frames are 
geared at the head end of the machine, the arrangement 
being similar to the one illustrated in Fig. 34, though on ex- 
tra long frames, double gearing is resorted to, that is, the rolls 
are geared at both ends. This arrangement overcomes the 
strain put on the rolls while running and will have a tend- 
eney to cause both ends of the rolls to start at the same 
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TOP CONE SHAFT. 


Fig. 35. Twist Gearing oN Woonsocker Fry FRAME. 


time, producing a smooth, even movement to the rolls. It 
necessitates the changing of draft gears at both ends of the 
frame, however. 

The draft between the middle and back rolls is found 
as follows: 


1X 25 
————- = 1.087 draft. 
23 K 1 
The draft factor is found from the following figures: 
9X 100 * 56 
== 180 draft factor. 
35x«& X &K8 


Factor — Gear Draft. Factor — Draft — Gear. 

The draft gearing varies with the different makes of 
frames and with frames of the same make and different 
sizes, but all are arranged similarly to the one illustrated. 

(To be continued.) 


An American consular officer in Turkey reports that a 
local exporter of fine Syrian lace wishes to find some cus- 


tomers for his goods in the United States. For further in- 
formation apply to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and refer to file No. 7711. 





The amount of cotton received in Pernambuco during 
the season 1908-09 was 205,915 bales, during the year 
1909-10, 182,758 bales. The amount during the present 
season, which ends the last of August, will exceed 300,000 
bales. 


JANuARY, 1912. 
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KNITTING YARNS. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


LUBRICATION OF KNITTING YARNS. 


Reference has already been made to the great tax made 
on the stretch and elasticity of a yarn on the knitting 
machine, be it of the latch or spring needle variety. When 
the loops are being formed, the textile filament is being 
subjected to a multiplicity of strains and stresses of a 
complexity to puzzle the brains of a Royal Society math- 
ematician. In sinking the loops, for example, on a rotary 
frame, a given length of yarn is served out to the needles 
and at minute distances all along its length the sinkers 
push the thread over and between alternate needles. The 
yarn is further strained when it comes to be divided equally 
over every needle; nor is this reduced until the 
finished course of loops is knocked over the needle ends. 
This accounts largely for the contraction of the garment 
which takes place as soon as it leaves the needles of the 


strain 






UNLUBRICATED. 


machine; a contraction which must ever be allowed for in 
deciding the sizes and shapes of knitted garments. 

When we speak of lubrication of a yarn prior to 
knitting, we naturally think of the sizing of weaving 
yarns as a kind of analogy. Now in weaving, yarns are 
passed through a gummy solution which dries on the 
material, thus causing the fibers to adhere more closely 
together. Surface straggling fibers are brought into line 
with the core of the thread and being made to bear their 
due share of the stresses and strains to which it is sub- 
jected during weaving, thus contribute considerably to 
the weaving qualities of the yarn. Fibers which might 
otherwise shed are attached securely to the main thread. 
The principal reason for sizing yarns intended for the 
loom is to give inereased tensile strength to reduce the 
breakage in weaving. 

Now in the lubrication of knitting yarns the object is 


entirely different. Lubrication is performed not so much 
to give strength as to induce the fibers to slip more 
readily over each other during knitting. For this reason 
the yarns are worked in the damp condition; if the thread 
dries, the whole advantage of lubrication is lost. In facet 
if a sticky oil be used, the thread may work worse after 
lubrication than before. As a general rule carded yarns 
demand lubrication more frequently than combed yarns. 
In the earded thread the fibers have purposely been ar- 
ranged so as to cross each other in all directions, over and 
under so that the friction is greater when the yarn is 
stretched. In combing, however, the fibers are arranged 
parallel as far as possible consequently the fibers slip 
more readily over each other during their passage on the 
knitting machine. Yarns from hard, brittle ma- 
terials, require to be lubricated or the thread wil! fre- 
quently burst under the pressure of the sinkers, thus caus- 
ing holes in the fabric. 

The method of lubricating 
bundles, or hanks, is to be deprecated owing to the un- 


spun 


yarns in the form of 


even manner in which, at best, the operation ean be per- 


formed. Lubricating material cast at random on a hank 


cannot penetrate equally into every thread, nor can it 





Fia. A. Fasrrc Maps From Sineitz Corron Yarw Fie. B. Fasric Maps From tHe Same Yarn As A AFTER 


LUBRICATION WiTH WAX. 


spread over its whole length, a better method is to use a 
winding frame which has a lubricating trough placed in 
front of the bobbins. As the yarn passes up to be wound 
it rests on the roller which revolves continuously in the 
lubricant, thus transmitting the solution to the yarn with 
an even distribution throughout. 

LUBRICANTS. 

The nature and composition of the lubricants does not 
seem to be very clearly defined and varies with the ma- 
terial employed. For silk yarn, lard is frequently em- 
ployed to soften the thread. Woolen yarns are treated 
with a mixture of soft potash soap and olive oil. It is 
easy to understand that these will be the best materials, 
because in the soap you have the potash constituent which 
predominates in the natural lubricant present on the 
sheeps back, namely yolk. In the raw state the wool un- 
doubtedly appears richest in natural qualities and this 
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rms ; eliable guide to the subsequent operations of 
Si v, lubricating and fulling. The potash soap and 

é é xm the ideal dampening agent. 
I s been stated that Iubrieation caused the fibers to 
) ( é more readl j auring rnitting on the 
S S ecessarily prod deeided changes 
set [he mois s absorbed for tl in 
a I es , ceed ) eir former weight 
‘ scouring Q)} ther and, the thread is 
9 permanently and consequently a thinner yarn 
ror This results in the articles made from lubri 
led yi he lighter in weight than those made from 
the same yarn unlubricated. The addition of the oil and 


soap renders it diffieult for the manufacturer of full 
goods to gauge accurately the sizes of garments. 
They tend to lengthen. Unlubricated yarn proves much 
more reliable in this respect. 

Another disadvantage of dampening lies in the facet 
that such garments have frequently to be scoured after- 
wards so that the method cannot be applied to goods 
which are worked clean. For such yarns a svevies of 
paraffin wax is used, the threads being passed between two 
small cakes on their way to the bobbin of the winding 
machine. This renders the fibers glossy and induces easiv1 
working on the frames. 

EFFECT OF LUBRICATION. 

With a view to finding out the effect of lubrication on 
the chief types of knitting yarns, each type was taken and 
treated exactly as is done in practical work. The yarn 
was then examined and tested and the results compared 
with similar tests performed on the corresponding yarn 
dry. The difference is more marked in the case of woolen 
yarns than for cotton. The average strain on a 40s single 
cotton yarn dry was found to be 5.6 ounces, with a 
stretch of .8 inches on 12-inch single thread tests. The 
same yarn passed through wax in the ordinary way regis- 
tered an average strain of only 4.4 ounces a reduction in 
strength of 21.4 per cent. The average stretch of the same 
series of test was .6 inches, a reduction of 25. per. cent 
in stretch. The result of lubrication was next tested on a 
2/40s cotton thread. In the dry condition, the yarn regis- 





tered an average strain of 15.2 ounces and an average 
stretch of .9 inches. After passing through the lubricant 
the yarn gave 16.3 ounces strain and .6 inches stretch, that is 
the lubrieation increased the strength by 7.2 per cent and 
reduced the stretch by 33.3 per cent. The attraction of the 
eotton yarn to the lubricant is largely a surface one, and it 
has the effect of inducing more pliability among the fibers. 
Moreover, the wax does not stain the material so that after 
scouring is not necessary. Yarn so treated gives a softer 
handle and what is technieally termed “skin” to the fabrie. 
The loops are formed much more symmetrically and the 
eommon defeet known as “pinholes” avoided. This arises 
when a yarn does not ferm its loops evenly and when one 
stitch takes up more material than it is entitled to, thus 
leaving its neighbor smaller than the normal size. The 
vertical arrangement of loops also is upset, they do not 
oceur in straight, even rows, some are tilted to the right 
and others to the ‘left. 

Illustrations A and B are photo-micrographs of a single 
40s cotton yarn worked on a spring needle machine under 
exactly the same conditions, except that the thread of A 
was worked dry and that of B passed through a cake of 
wax. In illustration A will be noticed one of the “pin- 
holes” just referred to, one loop appearing large, an effect 
accentuated inasmuch as the neighboring loops on either 
side, above and below, must of necessity be reduced, whilst 
the continuity of the loops effect is also broken 

In illustration B this is avoided and the loops are more 
evenly and symmetrically formed. The fabric also had a 
more agreeable handle. Illustration D shows the single 40s 
cotton yarn in its natural condition and a considerable 
amount of surface fibre projects in all directions. The 
action of the wax is to lay the fibers parallel and bring 
them into the main body of the thread, causing at the same 
time a reduction in the diameter of the yarn as shown in 
an illustration E. Naturally a thread possessing such an 
even surface and softened by a lubricant will produce 
a fabrie of clearer and more regular appearance. 

Silk yarns when worked on the knitting machine have a 
peculiar action on. the needles... They do not move readily 
over them whon forming stitches but grate and work stiffly. 


<r y *. -- 
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Fic. D. anp E. Snow Corron YARN UNLUBRICATED AND LUBRICATED WITH Wax. Fics. F. anp G. muustTrate SILK 
YARN UNLUBRICATED AND LUBRICATED WITH LARD. 
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Fic. H. Kyiv Farpric rrom Suk Yarn F. UNLUBRICATED. 


If the hand is passed over a silk fabric a certain sensation 
of obstruction will be experienced. This may be due to a 
species of electrictricity generated which cause the fibers to 
repel each other. It is this friction which renders it difficult 
work dry silk into knitted goods. The material largely 
used is lard or mutton fat through which the yarn is passed 
previous to knitting. Figure F shows a 2/48s spun silk 
yarn, before treatment with lard and the fibers are seen to 
be shooting out at every angle. Figure G shows the same 
yarn lubricated with lard, which has laid the surface ma- 
terial somewhat, thoug not so completely as was the case 
with the cotton thread. As before, the yarn was worked 
on a frame first dry and then lubricated, the effect of 
which operation was marked. Figure H represents a 
photo-micrograph of the dry silk yarn, where the irregu- 
larity of loop can easily be noted. Figure K gives the 
effect of lubrication and shows the loops formed into equal 
sizes and in line in parallel rows. In testing the two 
yarns for strength and stretch, these qualities were little 
effected; the lubricated thread showing some 8 per cent 
more strength than the dry thread, whilst the stretch re- 
mained practically the same. 

The effect of lubrication on the strength and stretch 
is most marked in woolen, or cotton and wool yarns, where 
a liquid lubricant is used In every ease there takes place a 
great inerease of elasticity whilst the strength is either 
reduced or little affected. The absorbant nature of wool 
is here in evidence, for the lubricant pentrates into the 
inner cells and produces great differences in the properties. 
On cotton and silk the lubricant effects is more on the sur- 
face. Oil and soap lather being used, the goods are stained 
and require to be scoured after treatment. . Little change 
is affected in the disposition of the surface fibers. They 
are not leveled as in the cotton and silk fabries, but project 
as before. 

The following yarns were lubricated with soft soap and 
olive oil as is done in practice and the tests made before 
and after treatment. The first test was on a medium counts 
carded woolen yarn, which in the dry state showed au a\ 
erage of 11.5 ounces strength and 1.9 inches stretch on 
12-inch tests. When dampened, the strength became 11.8 
ounces and the stretch increased to 4.9 inches, a most re- 
markable difference, for it represents 157 per cent in- 
erease in stretch due to lubrication. Similar tests made 
on 2/30s worsted knitting yarn which showed 12.3 ounces 
strength and 1.5 ineh stretch in the dry state. This became 
10.7 ounees strength and 4.4 inches stretch, when lubricated 
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Fig. K. Kyiv Fapsric rrom Lusricatep SILK YARN 
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with soap and oil. This shows the enormous increase o 
193 per cent in stretch along with a 13 per cent decreas 
in strength. These results demonstrate very clearly the 
great alteration made in the yarn quality when lubricated 
in such a manner, and explains why lubricated yarn pro- 
duced such differences in the size and shape of garments. 
Such an increase in stretch as takes place in knitting causes 
a considerable decrease in the diameter of the yarn and con- 
sequently its counts is reduced so as to make the garments 
lighter in texture. Moreover, the scouring removes the lu- 
bricant and any permanent result in the handle of the 
goods is lost to a large extent. It induces, however, a won- 
derful change in the shape and form of the loops. “Pin- 
holes” are avoided and the rows of stitches are regular, an 
effect which persists after scouring. 

A cotton and wool yarn was next worked first dry and 
then lubricated with soap and oil. In its dry condition it 
showed 10.7 ounces strength and .8-inch stretch on an aver- 
»ge. When dampened the strength was inereased to 10.9 
ounces and the stretch to 1.5 inches. The stretch, therefore, 


is increased by 87.! 


} 


) per cent with a nineteen per cent in- 


crease in strength. 


An American consular officer in Africa reports that a 
commission agent in his district, who has been importing 
from France a certain type of knitting machine, states that 
the machine is of American origin, doubtless under another 
name, and he would like to get in touch with the manufac- 
turer. The agent has built up a good trade in this article 
and prefers not to change the variety if the manufacturers 
of the identical knitter can be located. Illustration of the 
machine accompanied the report*and can be obtained from 
the Bureau of Manufactures. For further information ap- 
ply to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., and 


refer to file No. 7739. 


An American consular officer in a Latin-American country 
writes that a weaving firm of growing importanee, which 
has heretofore been using native machinery and materials 
or those brought from Germany, desires to get into commu- 
nieation with American firms which can supply simple 
weaving machinery, such as looms of four to eight harness, 
both hand and eleetric-motor power, together with the neces- 
sary modern appliances; also crude and dyed cotton yarn No. 
20 being the most commonly used. Correspondence should 
be in Spanish. For further information apply to the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., file No. 7745. 
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ANALYSIS OF KNIT FABRICS. 


By CONTRIBUTOR. 


Epiror Corton: he 

I have noted from time to time in the columns of your 
paper, that subseribers thereto were permitted to ask ocea- 
sional questions of your contributors. I have a question 
which I would like to propound to your knit goods depart- 
ment and trust that same will be answered either by your- 
self or some of your contributors. 

What I would particularly like to know is how to obtain 
the weight on different gauges of knit fabrics. For example, 
say a 36 gauge 23 yarn garment, made on a 19 inch diam- 
eter head, weighs 84 ounces. What number of yarns should 
be used on 24 or 30 gauge head of the same diameter to ob- 
tain the same weight of garment, ete.? I am enclosing here- 
wiith three small clippings of knit fabries, one each made 
on 30, 33 and 36 guage heads and all from number 25 yarn. 
As an understanding of gauges differs in some sections, it 
might be advisable to say that the heads on which these sam- 
ples were knit, contain 15.9, 17.5 and 19.5 needles to the 
ineh respectively. I should judge that the 30 gauge fabric 
would make a 40 inch garment to weigh about 65 ounces. 
Now the question I desire enlightenment on, is what should 
the garment of theother two gauges weigh and the 
method by which to obtain the weight without making up 


the garment. 


ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY H. K. 


Eprror Corron : 

The following samples were submitted, 30 gauge, 33 
gauge and 36 gauge fabries. All three samples were made 
from the same number of yarn, namely, No. 25. The ques- 
tion asked was, if the 30 gauge fabrie makes a garment 
weighing 65 ounees per dozen, what should the 33 gauge 
and 36 gauge fabrics weigh? The needles per inch were 
given as 15.9, 17.5 and 19.5, respectively. It being known 
that the fabries were knitted on cylinders of the same di- 
ameter. 

The analysis of the fabries were as follows: 30 gauge, 
24 wales and 34 courses per inch; 33 gange, 24 wales and 35 
courses per inch; 36 gauge, 28 wales and 38 courses per 
inch. After the analysis, with the aid of a die, eight 
square inehes were cut from each sample and the weights 
were found to be as follows: 30 gauge, 9.5 grains, or 1,539 
grains per square yard; 33 gauge, 9.9 grains, or 1,603 
grains per square yard; and 36 gauge, 11 grains, or 1,782 
grains per square yard. 

The examination of the fabrics showed that No. 25 yarn 
was too light for 30 gauge and 33 gauge, but for the 36 
gauge it was all right. The weights of the samples show, 
contrary to the usual results, that the finer the gauge the 
lighter the fabrie, beeause it is necessary to use a longer 
loop on the eoarser gauges to keep the widths of the fabries 
all the same. It would have been possible by tightening 
up the stitch to get a fabric of the same texture as the 
36 gauge, but the width would be decreased aceording to 
the deerease of the number of needles in the coarser gauges. 
the machine with the greater number of needles giving the 
wider fabric. 

By the use of proportion we ought to obtain the ap- 


proximate weights per dozen of each gauge. As the weight 
of eight square inches of 30 gauge is to the weight of 
eight square inches of 33 gauge, so must be the weight per 
dozen, or 65 ounces be to the weight per dozen of 33 gauge, 
unknown. 

9.5 : 9.9 ::65 ounces : 67.7 ounces, or the weight per 
dozen of 33 gauge. 

The weight per dozen of 36 gauge may be found in the 
same way. 

9.5 : 11 :: 65 ounces : 75.2 ounces, or the weight per 
dozen of 36 gauge. 

There is a formula given by Ernest Tompkins for de- 
termining the weight of plain knit fabrics, as follows: 
Wales courses 1.94 cotton number X stitches per 
foot of yarn =the weight per yard. 

The stitches per foot of yarn is the most difficult to ob- 
tain, and several tests should be made to get an average 
test. With the aid of this formula it is possible to obtain 
the weight without actual weighing when the other details 
are known. The wales and courses can be counted with 
the aid of a stitch glass. The stitches per foot can be ob- 
tained by marking the yarn in two places one foot apart, 
running these marks into the machine, and then counting 
the needles between them. By using a longer length of 
yarn and noting the number of needles per foot a more 
accurate result can be obtained than by using just one foot 
of yarn. If the fabrie is off the needles eut out a strip 
100 or 200 wales in width, ravel a few courses and measure 
their length, which is the length of yarn per 100 or 200 
stitches. 

Taking our 30 gauge sample, we found it contained 
24 wales and 34 courses, and the number of needles to 
one foot of yarn was found to be 80. Our equation would 
thus be 24 34 -+1.94 & 25 & 80 =the weight per yard 
or .2098 pounds per square yard, which is 1,468 grains. 

This result shows a difference of 61 grains from our 
former result. This is probably due to a slight inaeecuracy 
in the stitehes per foot. This formula ean be used in a 
variety of ways, as 24 341.94 25 «.2098 — 80 
stitches per foot. 

Another way of expressing it would be wales courses 
-- 1.94 & stitches per foot < weight per yard = the num- 
ber of the yarn. 

This formula aids the knitter in: duplicating samples 
satisfactorily without having to knit several pieces in ex- 
perimenting, while the use of a die and a pair of small 
grain seales provides a very convenient and easy method 
of obtaining the weights of knit fabries from small sam- 
ples. Owing to the elasticity of the knit fabries a greater 
variation is allowable than in the case of woven fabries, 
which are practically non-elastie. 

The following table may be found useful to knitters 
in general and will serve as a guide to obtain the size of 
yarn for certain gauges. 

10 needles to the inch 18 gauge, needles knit Nos. 3 to 7 
12 needles to the inch 22 gauge, needles knit Nos. 6 to 10 
14 needles to the inch 26 gauge, needles knit Nos. 12 to 16 
16 needles to the inch 30 gauge, neéd'es knit Nos. 14 to 18 
18 needles to the inch 36 gauge, need'es knit Nos. 20 to 24 
20 needles to the inch 38 gauge, needles knit Nos. 26 to 30 
21 needles to the inch 40 gauge. needles knit Nos. 30 to 34 

In actual rractice in the mill. however. they many times 
depart from these figures. but under ordinary ecireum- 
stances the -beve tahle ean be edorted. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


FINISHING MATERIALS AND THEIR 
IDENTIFICATION. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY ALFRED BURTON. 


The impregnation of cotton with finishing materials 
occupies a most.important branch of the finishing of cotton 
fabrics and yarns, but before going into the details of the 
art a reasonable knowledge of these materials is a most 
advantageous, nay, even a requisite grounding, for obtaining 
a clear insight and understanding of this important practise 
of the cotton finisher. 

These materials may be defined as organic and inorganic 
substances, either forming the body of the finish and build- 
ing up the handle of the goods or as additions to the finish to 
produce some particular quality as it may be required to be 
imparted thereby. 

They may suitably be divided into two classes: those 
which upon boiling with water form a paste which dresses 
the outside of the fiber, and those which with water form a 
viscous solution, which wholly or in part may impregnate 
the fiber itself. This general classification does not, how- 
ever, exhaust their number, there being those that are in- 
soluble in water, but are used as additions to the two above 
classified combinations for the purpose of imparting some 
essential requirement: such as to render the goods softer 
and more pliable; to give a greater or lesser luster, for the 
purpose of adding weight to the fabric or yarn; or for the 
prevention of mildew and inflammability; while lastly there 
comes into consideration the addition of dyestuffs and 
pigments. 

The most important group is the first one, containing 
the substances forming pastes of which the different varieties 
of starches play their individually characteristic roles. They 
are obtained in large measure from the vegetable kingdom, 
chiefly from seeds and tubers, also in the organs of plants 
containing the seeds of germination. The number of starches 
is therefore very great, nevertheless on the other hand, only 
a comparatively few find universal application. The prin- 
cipal ones of the group being wheat, potato, maize, and rice 
starches. 

The starches of commerce are either tasteless, odorless 
powders, or irregular white easily breakable pieces, in- 
soluble in cold water, aleohol and ether, but swell up in 
warm water, forming a paste. The temperature at which 
swelling oceurs varies with the different starches, ¢. g., 
potato starch at 115 degrees F.; and sago at about 150 
degrees F. A continuation of the heating causes the starch 
granules to split up and form with water from a clear te 
a turbid mass, likened in some respects to a solution, more 
generally described as a paste. The different starches be- 
have in this respect by no means alike, showing the greatest 
diverseness in their solubility in hot water. Of the best 


known starches potato starch is the most readily soluble 


and the resultant paste is nearly transparent. The paste 
forming and thickening power is in inverse relation to the 
solubility, the readily soluble potato starch thickening the 
least, and maize starch the most, thus maize starch produces 





the siffest result as an ingredient in the finishing size and 
potato starch the softest. 

A good starch that is a requisite for finishing purposes, 
should be as free as possible from gluten. Most flours 
contain besides ‘starch, also from six to ten per cent of 
gluten, the presence of which causes the flours to give with 
hot water a paste quite different in its properties from that 
obtained with the corresponding starches, e. g., wheat and 
rice flour give a paste much stiffer and ropy also mere 
readily decomposed and prone to turn moldy than the same 
starches. Both theory and practise have recorded the 
property of a paste made from potato starch to attract 
moisture in a comparatively short time after cooling, caus- 
ing a loss in adhesive quality, the cheaper potato starches 
being therefore suitable for combination with wheat starches, 
producing under heat a thin flowing paste, which on cooling, 
becomes quite firm and will withstand the action of. dilute 
acids for a considerable time. Rice and maize starch give 
a clear thin paste, which on cooling becomes gradually 
thicker and imparts a stiff finish practically like unto wheat. 
and potato starches. 

The different flours are, nevertheless, largely employed 
not very generally for piece goods but, on the other hand, 
very frequently for yarns, especially when it is desired to 
obtain a full handle and add weightening materials, The 
adhesive properties of the flour serve to bind the mineral 
weighening substances better with the thickening materials 
on the one hand and with the fibre on the other. By such 
means an eight ounee fabrie may be guaranteed to contain 
only four ounces of cotton. 

Starches may also be made into pastes in conjunction 
with soda lye and at the usual temperatures, and may thus 
be used as a ground work, along with other finishing ma- 
terials, to produce a paste which will neither turn sour, nor 
promote mold and will give as stiff a finish as ean be pro- 
duced with starch pastes. Arrow-root, sago, and tapioca 
starches are also met with in commerce, 

The second group comprises the mucilagenous substances 
of which the best known is gum arabie, though of very 
limited usefulness. The by far most important bodies of 
this group being those starches obtained by the process of 
roasting, such as dextrine, the most important member, the 
operation being carried out at varying temperatures from 
210 degrees to 280 degrees C. Dextrine comes on the 
market in various degrees of color from a eream to a dark 
brown. It is readily soluble in water giving a syrupy solu- 
tion of similar color to the quality used, the darker ones of 
course being only useful for dark colors. The lightest in 
color is obtained from potato starch. British gum is made 
from rice or maize starch and is of a gold-brown color, and 
the darkest in color is from wheat starch. 

There are also the so-called soluble starches, or dextrines, 
made by using weak solutions of the mineral acids during 
the warming of the starches. The next most important mem- 
bers of this group are the glues and gelatines, both well 
known prodticts, which in accordance with their physical 
characteristics give to the goods a certain body, and in re- 
lation to their strength a greater or a lesser degree of stiff- 
ness. They are of animal origin, nitrogeneous, and there- 
fore like the glutens inclined to promote mold and as 
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some grades of glue have not an altogether pleasant odor, 
care needs must be exercised in their employment as ad- 
ditions to the size. Other members are Tragacanth, Flax- 
seed, Iceland moss, Caragheen and similar plants forming 
with water a gelatinous mass, which are useful additions 
for softening the finish. Other substances used largely for 
the purpose of softening are soaps, fats, olive oil, castor 
oil, turkey red oil or sulphated oil, paraffins and glycerine. 
These substances are not used alone, but merely as addi- 
tions and it is customary to use a certain amount of chalk 
or magnesia at the same time that these additions are made. 
Turkey red oil and glycerine should only be added in very 
small proportions, owing especially to the hygroseopie nature 
of the latter, that over additions would impart a clammy 
feel to the fabrie which would be most undesirable. 

For the imparting of glaze or lustre, such substances 
as the waxes are brought into play, generally applied in 
conjunetion with soap or other materials of a softening 
nature, especially if the goods are ultimately to be. lustred 
or glazed by means of the calender. Occasionally borax is 
made use of for the same purpose. To obtain weight and 
fulness, resort is had to such materials as addition agents, 
as ehina-elay, tale, kaolin, chalk, barytes, magnesium chlor- 
ide and epsom salts. 

To prevent mildew the following substances are useful, 
salicylie acid, borasie acid, phenol, and zine chlorides and 
sulphates, which latter at the same time add weight. 

Occasionally certain dyes and pigments are made use 
of to maintain the tone and depth of dyed cloths and pre- 
venting a lightening of the color which a heavy colorless 
size would be inclined to impart, the most important being 
logwood, turmeric, and ultramarine. 

Having now completed a general survey of the ma- 
terials used and noted their chief characteristics, the exam- 
ination of finished eloths for the purpose of identifying 
the materials incorporated in the fabric may be taken up, 
which from a strict chemical standpoint presents to the 
finisher a more or less difficult problem. It is here that the 
experienced man is of good avail; he will be able to detect 
if the goods have been stiffened or not; he will further be 
able to distinguish between goods that have been filled or 
dressed only on the back; or if the goods have been eal- 
endered, mangled or beetled. Having decided these points, 
a decision is arrived at as to the class of ingredients likely 
to be found present. By rubbing between the fingers or 
tearing the eloth rather sharply, it is possible to tell if the 
fabrie has been weighted by mineral substances by the pro- 
duction of considerable dust. The water content may be 
arrived at by cutting a small piece off the goods in question, 
of determined dimensions and weight, weighing and drying 
in the usual dry chamber until the weight becomes constant. 
The difference in weight is the water content. The knowl- 
edge of the amount of water present is only comparatively 
useful. It gives, however, some idea of the composition of 
the size, especially as to the starch, which is very hygro- 
seopie even like the fiber itself. 

To determine the amount of dressing present, weigh 
first a piece of the material of similar dimensions to that 
taken to determine the water content, rub it well between 
the fingers, beat it, or brush it out well, wash in warm 
distilled water and dry again until the weight beeomes once 
more constant. The loss in weight represents together the 
incorporated materials and the moisture. The difference 
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between the total loss and the water content, already ob- 
tained by the first test, gives the weight of sizing ingredients 
employed. To determine approximately the weight of starch | 
present, take a third piece of material of like dimensions 
to the two previous ones and treat at a temperature of 30 
to 40 degrees C. in a diastofor solution for some time, wash 
in distilled water and weigh as before. Mineral colors, 
china clay and insoluble soaps are not removed by this 
means. 

For the determination of the soluble ingredients the 
solution obtained by boiling in distilled water must be 
further examined. This solution will contain any stareh, 
dextrine, glue, soluble gums, and soluble salts, also mineral 
color, if any, in suspension. Filter the solution and con- 
centrate a small portion by evaporation, a small drop of 
iodine solution will give a blue coloration if starch is present, 
should there be no color reaction, continue the evaporation 
to further eoncentration and add two or three times its 
volume of alcohol and dissolve in hot distilled water. From 
this solution, the presenee of glues and gelatines may be 
detected by precipitation upon the addition of a tannin 
solution, while on the other hand, gums and dextrines are 
To distinguish between gums and dextrines, recourse 
is had to the polariscope. Dextrines turn the plane of 
polarized light to the right and gums to the left. If both 
are present, test with basie acetate of lead, which at low 
temperatures separate out gums. If there is no preeipitate 
evaporate down to dryness in a paltinum crucible, a 
black charred residue denotes the presence of a derivative of 
some plant. Sugar may be detected by the usual Fehlings 
solution. For the deiermination of the presence of the 
soluble salts in the filtrate of the distilled water solution, 
follow the usual procedure for qualitative analysis. What 
is left behind on the filter is usually china-clay or some- 
times tale. The presence of fats is determined by seponifi- 
eation in a boiling soda solution. The solution is filtered 
and acidified, the wax soaps precipitate and the fatty soaps 
and acids rise to the surface. From this examination the 
practical finisher will have a-very good idea of the com- 
position of the finish and be able intelligently to prepare 
a mixture somewhat similar. The same old rule holding 
good in this ease, that practice makes perfection. 


not. 


Press reports quote Santiago Padilla, a ranchman of the 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz district, as stating that Mexico is to 
greatly inerease its production of cotton, steps being now 
taken to more than double the output. Senor Padilla has 
been conferring with the Texas commissioner of agriculture 
regarding modern machinery, materials and methods em- 
ployed for the disinfection of cotton seed for planting. He 
is purchasing a earload of cotton seed to be shipped to the 
state of Coahuila for planting. This distinguished Mexican is 
himself an extensive planter and intends to devote mueh time 
to the production of cotton. It is pointed out that Mexico 
produced only 135,000 bales of 500 pounds each in 1910, 
three-fourths being raised in the Laguna district, which in- 
eludes portions of the state of Coahuila, Durango and Chi- 
huahua, the relianee being entirely on irrigation. The La- 
guna fiber is of good length and strength, but thinner and 
not so silky as that produced in the United States. It is 
said to be the intention of the new Government to promote 
agriculture along advanced lines. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the diseussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for auy statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


FAULTS IN MILL MANAGEMENT. 


BY 8. R. BALTA. 


Under the present trying conditions, of business when 
competition is so keen, the managers and superintendents 
are often confronted with the question how to reduce ex- 
penses. In ninety cases out of a hundred the first thing that 
comes to their mind is to reduce wages; and it seems natural 
that as the profits of production go down wages should fol- 
low the same direction. 

To reduce other every day expenses of the mill such as 
steam, coal, light, ete., requires ingenuity. Experts per- 
haps, or new machinery, but to try and actually reduce 
wages does not require any extraordinary abilities. While 
this is done, or yet a project, the managers do not expect 
any ill effects on either quality or quantity of the output. 

Why it is so is a question. Perhaps the managers thai 
think so, came to realize that men are more flexible than 
machinery; that while the boiler will not have the required 
pressure of steam unless it gets its pro rata of coal a day, 
or that the engine will not run unless it gets the required 
pressure of steam, man will in many cases keep on doing 
the same work with the same energy and speed, even if his 
wages were reduced. They may realize that a reduction in 
wages will probably bring about unpleasant feelings with 
the men. But what has man’s feelings to do with the work? 
Not much if we watch the men come in the morning and go 
away in the evening at the regular hour, but a whole lot if 
we could time a man when he feels like working and is kind- 
ly inelined toward the mill and again when he considers 
himself injured and hates the management. 

The amount of money wasted by soldiering, voluntary 
damages (for devilment), and damages due to neglect, is 
considerable under ordinary conditions, but may reach far 
beyond any caleulations if the men, as mentioned before, 
consider themselves injured and hate the management. 

Men by nature are spiteful and will not readily forget 
an injury. They remind me of little Jimmy, who, after get- 
ting a spanking from his mother, hid himself in the closet. 
When his mother asked him what he was doing there, he 
said, “Spittin’ on your new dress.” A few minutes passed 
and then she said, “Jimmy, what are you doing now?” 
“Spittin’ on your new hat,” he replied. “And what are you 
doing now?” was again asked. “Spittin’ on your new 
shoes,” replied Jimmy. Finally, when the same question 
was put to him for the fourth time, Jimmy said, “I’m wait- 
in’ for more spit.” 

This quality, or rather fault of men is often negleeted by 
many who represent the heads and leaders of the mill. In faet, 
very little attention is ever given to the disposition, feelings 
and general welfare of the working-man. But as shop man- 
agement is becoming more a scientifie question, and manag- 
ing is becoming an art, it will not take long before these 


subjects will become among the most important questions 
in the mill. 

And the change will be brought about not by semi-phil- 
anthropie feelings of the owner; not by welfare for working 
people for advertising purposes; not by trial co-operation ; 
but by necessity. It will be a question of dollars and dimes 
to the owner to have his men kindly disposed to the mill, 
and otherwise well cared for, so as to eliminate soldiering 
and damage of goods. 

The commonest and most destructive disease of the ma- 
jority of mills under the present conditions is apathy. The 
men drag through the long, long hours of the working day, 
trying to do as little as possible without being fired. No 
interest or enthusiasm is shown in the work. So contagious 
is this disease that new men, with more energy, from Ia- 
borer to foreman, soon beeome afflicted with it and fall in 
the line of apathy and indifference. A great deal was done 
by Dr. Taylor to eure this disease, but the mills that were 
touched by Dr. Taylor’s system of scientifie management 
are few, and those that have actually benefited by it are 
still less. In many places it failed entirely, while in others 
only one department had gained. But the few departments 
that were improved by the Taylor system, speak volumes 
in regard to results possible by raising the energy of the 
worker, shaking off the state of apathy and destroying the 
eauses of soldiering. 

But that the road of science is blocked by prejudice is 
once more repeated in this instance as in many others. 
Scientific management to many owners is as yet a fad, while 
the working people, as a rule, object to it and sometimes 
very strongly, though not without reason. The antagonistic 
feelings which exist between the owner or management and 
the workers will always be rock in the way of any change 
started by either side. If ever a time will come when scien- 
tifie management will be adopted universally, it will be only 
when this antagonism will cease. It will come when the in- 
terest of both owner and worker will be in direct propor- 
tion, when both sides will come to realize that mutual help 
brings mutual profits. 

The mutual aid tendency in man has so remote an origin 
and is so deeply underwoven with all the past evolution of 
the human raee, that it has been maintained by mankind 
up to the present time. And whenever mankind had to 
work out a new social organization or adopt new phases of 
development, its constructive genius always drew the ele- 
ments and inspiration from that same ever living tendency 


of mutual aid. 

In our business life in the present state, this natural ten- 
deney of mutual help has very little place, still less use. 
The words “help yourself by helping others,” have very lit- 
tle meaning when compared with those “help yourself” which 
is the motto of this country in particular. It does not suggest 
anything else but yourself. We cannot imagine a true busi- 


ness establishment where the interest and profits of the 
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individuals comprising this establishment could be parallel. your charge, mistreat and hurt their feelings without per- 


The interests of the owner is more work for less pay. The 
interests of the worker is more pay for less work. 

Under such conditions it is obvious that any step for im- 
provement taken by the owner will be opposed by the work- 
ers, while on the other hand any step for improvement on 
the side of the employees, which is mostly expressed in 


‘unionizing, is opposed by the employer. The mere fact that 


a systemizer is coming arouses the suspicion of the work- 
men, Through some means, it would almost appear some 
special sense, the workmen seem to scent the approach of a 
‘reformer even before his arrival in town. Their suspicions 
‘are thoroughly aroused, and they are on the alert for sweep- 
ing changes which are to be against their interests and which 
they are prepared to oppose from the start. 

Through generations of bitter experience, working peo- 
ple, as a class, have learned to look upon all changes as an- 
tagonistie to their best interests. They do not ask the ob- 
jeet of the change, but oppose it simply as change. The 
same may be said about employers. Before an organizer of 
a union comes, they scent him and are ready to fight the 
change. The last strike of the Baldwin Locomotive works 
is a good illustration of the latter. It was not caused by 
any demand on the part of the men, but the management 
could not stand the change, the union, and began discharging 
the active members. There is no other excuse for such an 
act, than the distrust, the lack of confidence, and the lack 
of mutual interest between the management and the work- 
ingmen. 

Now, for the sake of argument, if the Baldwin Loeo- 
motive works would decide to introduce a systein of scien- 
tifie management, undoubtedly the workingmen would op- 
pose it from the very beginning for no other reason than 
because it was started by the other or antagonistic side, the 
management. It is high time that these two parties, married 
to each other by the laws of industry, should come to under- 
stand that there is no reason for antagonism; that on the 
eontrarv their interests are the same; that by mutually help- 
ing each other, both will gain, and that the loss of money 
due to soldiering, damaged goods and strikes is more than 
enongh to satisfy both of them. 

Lack of encouragement may be put as one of the great 
eauses of the phlegmatie and indifferent attitude of the 
workmen. It is considered wrong by many managers, su- 
rerintendents and foreman to let a man know when the lat- 
ter is doing good. but will never fail to show up his failures 
and mistakes. The reason for this is that they are afraid the 
man would get a “swelled head.” 

This theory is absurd and against common sense. Praise 
from the man we respect, under whose supervision we work 
and whose good opinion we value, not only pleases us but 
actffally stimulstes us, raises our energy and inspires con- 
fidence. Under no cireumstances is tactful praise like 
that. harmful. Take for example our educational establish- 
ments. The strvdent is given his marks every month which 
means nothing else but the opinion his superior has formed 
during that reriod. And if such a system may ecanse those 
that ate doing “ood to cet swelled heads. or any other bad 
effects. it would not be universally used as it now is. 

Workingmen in general, and American workingmen in 
particular, are too intelligent to he worked by mere fear. A 
foreman, surerintendent, or manager, who on turning his 
hack, is ealled all kinds of fool names, is not fit for such a 
position. Tt is easy to take advantage of men who are under 





sonally paying for it, but it is the works that will suffer 
sooner or later. A truly successful foreman, superintendent, 
or manager, is he who not only understands his work thor- 
oughly, but is respected, trusted and, if possible, loved. The 
latter may sound a little sentimental, but a little more sen- 
timentality; a little more human treatment; a little less 
seolding; a little more respect for workingmen’s feelings; 
and a little more encouragement, will make people that work 
for the benefit of a certain concern more friendly and will 
bring them closer together for their mutual benefit. 


CHARITY SHOULD BEGIN AT HOME. 


BY F. D. CARLTON. 


Whoever coined the expression, “the things that we need 
are close around us if we would only look for them,” may 
not have spoken better than he or she knew, but at the 
time of eoining, utterance was given to a truth largely 
axiomatic “and thereby hangs a tale.” " 

The Hon. Robert F. Broussard, for 15 years past the 
representative in Congress from the third Louisiana dis- 
trict, is a candidate for senatorial honors in his state for a 
term commencing 1915. In furtherance of his politica] as- 
pirations, he is conducting a very active state wide cam- 
paign. He addressed a large, and it is only fair to say, 
very enthusiastie audience recently in New Orleans. 

Tn that address he voiced his desire to safeguard, so far 
as lay in his power, the four great interests of his state: 
the lumber interests, and the rice, sugar and cotton plan- 
ters. He continued “cotton is in the immediate vicinity 
of this creat city, and the bulk of it is now transported to 
the Gulf for exnortation. Its route to the seaport will be 
unchanged. This difference, however, must take place, that 
the cheap fuel (alluding to natural gas), and the raw cot- 
ton must find centers at the Gulf ports, where, coming to- 
gether they may be manufactured, and utilizing the Panama 
Canal. we of the South will be able to secure the bulk of 
the market for cotton goods in the Orient.” 

After this one wonders if it would surprise the gentl- 
eman to be told that in the very city in which he uttered 
the above quoted words, within twenty blocks of the place 
on which he stood when delivering this address, and much 
less than twenty blocks as the crow flies, and within twice 
twenty of the number on the street at which Uncle Sam’s 
uniformed employes deliver the honorable gentleman’s mail 
some three or four times daily. Sundays excepted, there 
stands a pile of brick. mortar and lumber oceunying an en- 
tire sqnare, and containing forty odd thousand cotton spin- 
dles, all the preparatory machinery therefor and over 1,200 
leoms? Would it surprise him further to be told that the 
machinery in this pile of brick, mortar and lumber, is valu- 
able modern machinery, effective in nroduction and eapable 
of profitable operation when margins between cotton and 
eloth sfford any profit. and emrloys when in full operation 
some 800 oneratives? Wonld ii surprise him to be told 
that desrite New Orleans prestige as a cotton market, the 
modern machinery mentioned and a full supnly of efficient 
Iahor offerine. the spindles have not hummed or the looms 
therein clanged for nearly two vears? “The things we need 
are elase arovnd us if we only look for them.” 

With the why and wherefor of no hum from the spindles — 
it wonld seareely be within the province of this arttiele to 
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meddle. Suffice it to say, however, that the labor in these 
mills were, when the stoppage came, illy prepared to meet 
it. Needless to say that at the time, and doubtless since, 
the operatives therein employed had a somewhat rocky road 
to travel: 

In face of all of it, if Mr. Broussard is really anxious 
to prove himself a prophet of good, and at the same time 
evince some degree of solicitude for the interests of the 
manipulators of the cotton fiber, out of the largeness of his 
solicitude for the interests of the cotton planter, the field 
is before him in his own city, his own state, the state which 
he aspires to represent in the councils of the greatest de- 
liberative body on the continent if not in the world. 


METHOD OF TESTING RING TRAVELERS. 
BY P. 8. T. 


In my experience I have found that the following meth- 
od of testing ring travelers produces excellent results. It 
may be new to some and old to others, although I know of 
but one other mill that has thought of it: 

We have a standard yarn breaking machine, such as is 
found in every up-to-date ring spinning room, which is 
operated by the mill power, thus giving an even tension 
all of the time. We have two pieces of fine wire looped at 
each end, each piece being half as long as the distance be- 
tween the two hooks upon which the yarn is placed for test- 
ing. One of the loops on one piece of wire is placed over 
the upper hook and one of the loopes on the other piece of 
wire over the lower hook on the machine. The two pieces of 
wire are connected by inserting the traveler in each of the 
other loops. The machine is then started and it is noted at 
what point the traveler breaks. Sometimes it will be found 
that the travelers are very brittle, it taking very little power 
to break them; again it will be found that the travelers will 
nearly straighten out hefore breaking, thus proving that they 
are soft. 

By making notes cf the tests and finding at which point 
the best running travelers of each number break and using 
this as a standard for testing each new lot, much trouble 
will sometimes be saved. Of course the workmanship on 
the travelers in regard to circle, weight and finish must also 
be taken into consideration. Some travelers are of such fine 
number that they are too tender to move the weight on the 
machine in the least before breaking; in such a case, two or 
three or a number sufficient to make a test ean be placed in 
the loops at the machine. 

This process will produce good resu!ts and tend to keep 
the traveler manufacturers up to your standards and spur 
them on to produce better goods, which is very desirable. If 
they have given you a traveler that breaks on a certain point 
on the machine and you find that it is a good running trave- 
eler and wears well, it is possible for them to duplicate it if 
you insist upon it, thus guaranteeing economy in travelers 
and good running work as far as the travelers are concerned. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON ROLLER COVERING. 


BY ROLLER COVERER. 


Eprror Corron : 

I have seen in your discussion department many ques- 
tions relating to different features in cotton mill work, 
that were very interesting and instructive and many of 
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which received answers in the issue following their pub- 
lication, or else in some future issue. I am a roller coverer 
and while my line of work may not be strictly cotton 
manufacturing, still it is one of the adjuncts of cotton 
manufacturing, and as such I believe deserves more atten- 
tion in the columns of textile papers than it has so far 
received. 

I personally think that if you would have some ex- 
perienced roller coverer to describe his method of cover- 
ing and repairing rolls, it might be of considerable in- 
terest to various subscribers to your paper and above all, 
if actual costs were given, it would be of interest also to 
the department heads of the mill in whose charge the roller 
covering department often falls. My idea in writing at 
this time, however, was to secure some receipts for cement. 
I desire if possible to secure the receipt for the best ce. 
ment for covering leather top rolls. How to make it, and 
how thick it should be to make a good seam. I trust that 
there are other roller coverers who are readers of your 
paper, and who will be willing to furnish some informa- 
tion through this department which will prove valuable. 
not only to the roller coverers themselves, but as stated 
above, to the superintendents and denartment heads who 
are interested in the actual eost of the covering and up- 
keep of leather covered rolls. 


PRACTICAL POINTS FOR CARDERS AND 
SPINNERS. 


BY X. Y. Z. A. 


If your ecard sliver weighs 66 grains, what will it weigh 
on the first drawing? All depends on what draft you have 
on the frame. If you had a draft of 6 and doubled 6 into 
the weight it would be exactly the same. Now suppose von 
had a draft of 5 with a doubling of 6, the drawing would be 
heavier than the carding. Say the card sliver was 60 erains. 
the drawing would be 60 < 6—5—72 erains per vard, 
or if you had a draft of 7, it would he 60 6 —7—51% 
or nearly 52 grains per yard. 

Always multiply the weight of carding by the doubling 
and divide by the draft: that will give the weight of the 
drawings. In regard to getting the draft, there are two 
means of getting the same result. Namely. multiply the 
drivers and diameter of the back roll by the driven and 
diameter of front roll, and divide one into the other. Bear 
in mind the earrier does not count. Tt is only the driver 
and driven. Suppose your eard sliver weighs 60 grains per 
vard, that you have a doubling on your drawings and the 
weirht of drawing sliver is 73 grains per yard. What 
draft have vou in the frame? Multiply the weight of ecard 
sliver by the doubling and divide by the weight of sliver on 
drawings. 60 6— 360. 360 —73 — 4.93 draft. 

A good varnish for top rolls is made as follows: One 
pint of good vinegar; two ounces of pulverized glue; dis- 
solve the glue in the vinegar, then add half an ounce of 
pulverized chareoal and two large spoonfuls of muriatice 
acid. Then add chrome green until it is about as thick as 
eommon paint. When readv for nse put on from three to 
five coats with a brush. 

Another varnish receipt : 

Four gills of acetie acid: five ounces elue: one tea- 
snoonfnl oil origannm: put in an open month hottle and 
shake until the elve is dissolved. Thicken with chrome 
ereen as needed. For slippery stock use a little charcoal. 
For damp stock, use a little gum tragaecanth. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP CHANGES. 





The Lowell Machine Shop, better known, perhaps, as 
“the big shop,” has been sold, but the property does not 
pass into the hands of strangers, the majority of stuck hav 
ing been bought by the present treasurer of the company, 
Robert F. Herrick, and Wilmot R. Evans, both of Boston. 

Mr. Evans will be president and Mr. Herrick treasurer. 

This transaction has just become generally known, al- 
though it took place early in November. It marks the pass- 
ing of the ownership of one of the largest and most profit- 
able textile machinery companies of the country. With the 
control of the Lowell Machine Shop passes to the new own- 
ers, of course, the Kitson Machine Company, which the 
Lowell Machine Shop owns. The two corporations will, 
however, be operated independently, the president and treas- 
urer being the same for both, but the direet management of 
each being in separate hands. 

There has been some eonfusion with regard to the owner- 
ship of the Lowell Machine Shop, and a statement of facts 
is, therefore, desirable. That company was known every- 
where as a profitable manufacturer of cotton mill machin- 
ery. It was in need, however, of younger men in its man- 
agement. The problem of putting just the right man in 
as the new manager was found to be no more perplexing. 
In the smaller machine plant of the Kitson Machine Com- 
pany, then an independent corporation, was H. C. Perham, 
who had given evidence by his conduet of the Kitson busi- 
ness that he was capable of larger things. 

Control was, therefore, purchased. The new owners 
comprised the oiher live textile machinery manufacturers 
of the eountry, ineluding such people as the Saco & Pettee, 
of Newton, the Draper company of Hopedale, the Whitins 
of Whitinsville, and the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Company of Pawtucket. That the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop might continue to be operated as a separate in- 
stitution, the newly purchased stock which ineluded every 
share of the Lowell Machine Shop except one was deeded 
in trust to Robert F. Herrick of Boston. Ownership of the 
Kitson Machine Co. was bought by the Lowell Machine 
Shop, not for the purpose of ridding the Lowell Machine 
Shop of a competitor, for the Kitson has never been a com- 
petitor of any of these corporations, being the manufacturer 
of a different class of machinery, but to obtain Mr. Perham. 
who was one of the owners of. the Kitson business, and he 
was installed as manager of the Lowell Machine Shop. 

The death of Mr. Perham about a year ago probably 
had something to do with bringing on the latest development. 
Certainly the owners of the past six vears have not had 
reason to regret their purchase, for the Lowell Machine 
Shop has paid them substantial dividends. 

Under the new regime the old owners will find the Low- 
ell Maehine Shop a genuine competitor with live manage- 
ment. The Lowell Machine Shop will continue to manufac- 
ture eotton machinery and will continue also its manufac- 
ture of worsted machinery, from which portion of its busi- 


ness it has been drawing a modest profit. 

A. H. Morton is agent of the Lowell shop and Rogers W. 
Davis is agent for the Kitson shop and selling agent for 
both. Mr. Davis recently went North to assume this new 
position, but his ability, character and popularity has won 
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for him already numerous friends in the North and East 
in the same manner as he had already won friends all over 
the Southern states. Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology at Atlanta. He entered the plant 
of the Bibb Mfg. Co. of Macon, Ga., and later became 
agent for the Lowell and Kitson Companies in the South. 
He has been with these companies about eleven years and 
has gained a splendid reputation among the Southern mills. 
He has with him in the management -of the Kitson shop, in 
the person of J. K. Whittier, as superintendent, another 
young enterprising, practical and progressive young man. 
Corron predicts a bright future for both of these men in 
the maehinery field. 
INTERCHANGEABILITY. 

One of the most satisfactory features from the user’s 
standpoint about any kind of machine, and particularly 
about those machines which contain numerous small parts, 
is to have all parts absolutely interchangeable. This prac- 
tieal feature allows aceurate and convenient repairs to 
be quickly made and also allows new parts to be ordered in 
the place of worn or broken parts with the absolute knowl- 
edge that when the part arrives, it will go into the plaee it 
was intended to go in and fulfill its duty as thoroughly and 
as perfectly as if the entire machine had been shipped back 
to the factory for repair. 

This particular feature has recently been strongly 
brought to mind by the receipt of a new catalogue which is 
being issued by the Nye & Trepick Company, 720 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. This company, which was estab- 
lished in 1884, manufactures cireular rib knitting machinery 
for which they claim simplicity, correct principles of con- 
struction, excellence and durability of workmanship. 

One of their latest improvements is a perfeet flexible take- 
up without levers or uncertain friction devices, which is 
adapted for kniting the most tender yarns and enabling 
the machines to be run at the highest speed. Sectional eam 
eylinders and cam dial blocks facilitates easy aecess to the 
needle beds. Attachments for automatically changing the 
length of the stiteh and for using short pattern chains; au- 
tomatic needle protectors and stop motions which prevents 
breakage of machinery and wasting of fabries in ease of 
an accident to the needle or yarn; a lever for stopping the 
machines by the slightest touch; automatic oilers; and nu- 
merous other features have been perfected of inestimable 
value for the making of a perfect knitting machine. 

In this latest eatalogue, after illustrating the different 
stvles of machines, there are given several tables of produe- 
tion. The larger part of the book, however, is taken up en- 
tirely by a eatalogue of machine parts, in which are shown 
every part used in their different machines with its proper 
number and with reference pages whieh gives also in rela- 
tion to its proper number, its proper name, so that by 
looking up the part to be renewed, the correct number and 
name ean be given, together with the size of your machine 
and a part seeured which will absolutetly fit the machine and 
take the place of the worn, broken, or lost part, which it is 
to replace. A copy of this interesting catalogue may be pro- 
eured on applieation to the company’s home office in Phila- 


delphia. 
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Are You Interested 
to know what is 
the best? 


Hopper Bale Openers 
Feed 


ers 
Self Feeding Openers 
Breaker Intermediate and 
Finisher Lappers 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH, — 


American Machine Company, Ltd. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbing Frames 

Intermediate and Roving 
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Southern Offices 
814-816 Empire Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for our 
Descriptive Circulars 


with lists of users 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Cone Winders 
Warpers and Slashers 


rames 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION AND COMPARISON 


The Draper Company, of Hopedale, Mass., are dis- 
tributing copies of their 1912 calendar. At the top of this 
ealendar is a nice reproduction of a Northrup loom, while 
on the front pad sheet of the calendar is a view of the em- 
ployees’ cottages at Hopedale, reproduced from one of 
Woodbury & Company’s sky photographs. The pads are 
arranged with a complete monthly calendar for those pre- 
ferring this kind and also two sheets per month for parties 
who desire to use the calendar for memorandum purposes. 
It is a very neat arrangement and will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the many mill overseers, superintendents and 
others who are the recipients. 





The Bertry ANALINE Works, 213 Water Street, 
New York City, are sending to the trade a color card of 
their sulphur blue V. Extra, B. D. Extra and P. R. on eot-- 


As in other sulphur dyes, the use of copper, bronze or 
An im- 


ton. 
brass dye vessels and appliances is to be avoided. 
provement of the fastness to washing is attained by a boil- 
ing after treatment with blue stone and acetie acid. By this 
treatment the shade of the dyeings becomes a little duller, 
however. 


The CasettaA CoLtor Company, 182 Front Street, 
New York City, are sending out to the trade a very elabor- 
ate color chart of their leather brown shades on knitting 
yarns. This chart shows 40 different shades and the dyeing 
formulas for seeuring same. The dyeings shown on this 
eard may also serve as a guide for producing the same 
shades on mercerized yarns. This chart is known as No. 
3,381 and will be sent to any interested dyer on request at 
the New York office of the eompany. 


THE THIRD TEXTILE EXPOSITION. 

The third textile exposition under the auspices of the 
Textile Exhibitors’ Association to be held next April in the 
Mechanies Building, Boston, will undoubtedly be the most 
complete affair of its kind ever held. 

Practically all the space on the main floor has been sub- 
seribed for by the largest concerns in the textile industry, 
and at the present writing the available open spaces consist of 
a total of about 4,000 square feet out of nearly 60,000, the 
original allotment. Many added departments of closely al- 
lied industries which have never been shown before will in- 
crease the interest and serve to strengthen the exposition. 

In the baleony a _ great of finished textile 
products will be shown, embracing fabries made up, as 
well as goods in the piece, making the entire exhibition one 
which for completeness of detail will far outclass anything 


amount 


heretofore attempted. 

Invitations have been extended to the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufactures, the American Cotton Manu- 
faeturers Association and the Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association to hold their annual meetings in Mechanics 
Building during the exhibit as guests of this Association, 
and over 10,000 members of the Master Mechanies’ Associa- 
tion of America have likewise been invited to hold their an- 
nual meeting at the same time as the guests of the New Eng- 
land Association of Commercial Engineers. 

Manager Chester I. Campbell, who has all the arrange- 
ments in hand, is at the present time in Europe in the in- 
terests of the Exposition and has promised to submit many 
novelties on his return. All communications for space should 
he sent to the Exeeutive office, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
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WHY KNOT? WHY NOT SPLICE? 


In Seripture we read of the difficulty a camel has in en- 
tering the needle’s eye. In manufacturing needles are 
broken by knots in the thread, and the demand is for thread 
without knots, thread that will pass through the eye of a 
needle, not the needle’s eye that is known in connection with 
the camel, but the sewing needle, with an eye sometimes at 
one end and sometimes at the other end. As the state of 
the art has progressed, a certain length of thread is manu- 
factured without a knot. There is no reason why thread 
sold in certain lengths should have knots even if the thread 
is broken in the process of making, the ends can be joined 
together so that the strength of the thread is maintained 
and its diameter not increased to noticeable extent. 

While the splicing of rope is almost as old as the 
manufacture of cordage, the splicing of thread is of more 
recent date. Previous to the introduction of the machine 
illustrated on the front cover of this issue, the individual 
yarns of the thread were knotted, not in one bunch, but 


seattered along over the distance, say of a foot. It was a 
mild form, or a homeopathie dose of a buneh knot, not the 
knot that would not go through the eye of a needle, but with 


this series of warts in the shape of knots scattered over a 
given space, the thread entering the eye of the needle re- 
minds one of a cable chain passing through the hawse-hole 
on a vessel. It causes commotion from stem to stern. The 
diameter of the thread is not maintained, and either the 
thread or the needle breaks. 

All this apology for splicing is done away with if the 
splicing machine is used and the operator properly instruet- 
ed how to join the ends of a broken thread together. Skill is 
required, but not to a great extent, and where can perfec- 
tion be found without skill of some degree? An exper! 
operator on these machines finds it difficult to deteet splie- 
ing, and the more expert the operator, the more difficult 
it is to find the splice. 

A mill equipped with these machines can turn out thread 
and twine of any length and have every inch pass inspee- 
tion. Processes more and more approach perfection, and 
perfection in sewing thread ean be had, not by bunch knots 
or knots of the individual yarns of the thread, but by 
splicing without a knot. These machines are used in the 
linen mills throughout the United States. They are also 
used on cotton, silk and worsted, in fact, on any textile 
ply yarns where perfection is required, and bunch knots on 
two ply or more are objectionable. 








Another successful finishing compound which will be 
welcomed by the practical finisher has been brought out, so 
to speak, as a New Year’s present, to the trade, by THE 
AraBoL Mra. Co., of New York. Its name is Beticol. It 
finishes and stiffens without coating and does not start the 
eolors in the material, nor does it “seale” or “mark” when 
seratehed. Beticol is soluble in cold water. It has been 
tried by leading finishers on cotton, silk and woolen goods 
with satisfactory results. 


W. Frank Walker, superintendent of the Monarch Cot- 
ton Mills, Union, 8. C., has resigned to become superinten- 
dent of the Brandon Mills of Greenville, 8S. C., the resigna- 
tion taking effect Jan. 1. 
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METHODS OF BALING. 


In the October, 1911, issue of Corron was pub- 
lished an extensive and thoroughly illustrated article on the 
subject of the better baling of American cotton. Photo- 
graphs were shown taken in different parts of this and other 
countries, showing the exceedingly poor methods used in 
baling the American crop as compared with bales put up 
in foreign countries. While this article dealt principally 
with baling in the abstract, it is well to note that one of the 
principle features in connection with good baling, not only 
the baling of cotton, but also the baling of cloth, hides, to-- 
baceo, ete. is in the use of a superior quality of bale tie and 
buekles. 

As stated in that article, with the new light weight gal- 
vanized steel tie, the tare of a bale could easily be reduced 
to seven pounds to the bale including the full covering, pro- 
viding the bale was compressed to a density of approximate- 
ly 30 pounds to the eubie foot. The Acme SrezeL Goops 
Company of 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill., manufacture a 
full line of these soft and pliable, yet strong steel bale ties, 
wound in neat coils and in continuous lengths, with round 
smooth edges. Their new No. 7 buckle is also very conven- 
ient, as will be at once seen from the accompanying illustra- 


tion. : 





This company had an excellent exhibition of their vari- 
ous manufactures at the recent meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga. J. 
R. Regnes, the Southern manager, was in charge of the ex- 
hibit and was making himself extremely popular among the 
members of the association by distributing nickled pocket 
mateh safes as a convention souvenir. Other manufactures 
of this company are Acme twisted wire box straps; Acme 
flat box straps; and Acme soft flat wire box and crate strap- 
pings. Inquiries directed to the home office of the com- 
pany at Chicago, to their Eastern branch in New York City, 
or to their Southern branch at 58 West Alabama street, At- 
lanta, Ga., will receive the fullest and most careful atten- 


tion. 


The Macropt Fisre Company of Woonsocket, R. I., makers 
of fibre head warp spools, are sending to al] their eusto- 
mers and friends a convenient little Appointment Book 
for 1912. This is neatly bound in red leather with the word 
“Appointments” embossed in gold. It eontains the yearly 
calendars for 1912 and 1913 and numerous tables for the 
convenience of its owner. Verily “Courtesy hath a charm 
to be remembered and the strength of a strong arm.” 
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